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This Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement presents three alternatives for the 
future of the Missours National Recreational River: a continuation of existing conditions (no-action) alternative, a 
resource protection/recreation (preterred) alternative emphasizing protection and enhancement of biologic 

Values and the history and culture of the area. and a recreational emphasis alternative. In both action alternatives. 
the Corps of Engineers (COE) and the National Park Service (NPS) would manage the area through a revised 
cooperative agreement. The Corps of Engineers would function as the day-to-day manager of the water-related 
resources, While the National Park Service would administer the land-related resources. The agencies would work 
together where their responsibilities overlapped 


Phe environmental consequences of implementing the alternatives were analyzed. The no-action alternative 
(alternative 1) would continue the current Cooperative agreement and would provide a baseline for comparison of 
the other aliernatives. Alternate 2 (the preterred alternative) would provide tor maintenance and restoratier of 
biologic Values and would seek to minimize the effects of the mainstem dams. It also would provide for 
management acuvilies that would emphasize the history and culture of the river and its surroundings. Alternative 
> would provide increased recreational emphasis on the river. Partnerships with local entities would be sought to 


provide services in all alternatives 


Phe boundary in alternatives 2 and 3 as the same. Tt ditters slightly from the existing boundary in alternative | for 
the recreational river. Some areas were deleted because they were not river related. Some historic sites and some 
new lands were added where the river has eroded a wider channel. All boundaries include important examples of 
the nver s outstandingly remarkable resources 

This document ts bering made available for public review and comment. Following a 66-day public review period, 
the dratt plan wall be revised and a tinal plan will be published that incorporates substantive comments received 
Subsequent to publishing the final plan. there will be a 30-day no-action period, followed by a record of 
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SUMMARY 


This Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement presents and analyzes three 
alternatives for management of the Missoun National Recreational River. The three aliemnatives are a 
continuation of existing conditions (no action), a preferred alternative that emphasizes protection, 
restoration, and enhancement of biologic values and the history and culture of the area, and a 
recreational emphasis alternative. 


ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF EXISTING CONDITIONS (NO ACTION) 
Description 


Under the no-action alternative current management practices would continue. The National Park 
Service would continue to manage the recreational nver, the Corps of Engineers would continue tts 
current management presence, and the 1980 General Design Memorandum would remain in effect. The 
cooperative agreement would continue to be followed for bank stabilization, land acquisition, and 
recreational facility development. The National Park Service and the Corps would continue to be 
responsible for developing management plans and submitting budget requirements. Ranching and 
farming would continue under the management of individual property owners, and existing residentia! 
and other private development areas would remain. Any new development would be built within the 
boundary. Land acquisition along the nver by counties and both states for recreational sites and access 
might continue. 


Administrative staff for the recreational river would continue to be in the Omaha District Office. 
Maintenance would remain the same, law entorcement would continue to be provided by state and local 
authorities, and the staffing needs would be minimal. Resource management would be carned out by 
the Corps of Engineers and the National Park Service. Natural resources would mostly be managed and 
protected by private property owners and state wildlife agencies. Preservation/protection of cultural 
resources would be guided by the Corps’ General Design Memorandum. 


The visitor experience would be limited generally to current activities and interpretation available on 
the nver. Current visitor activities would not be expected to change and recreational use within the 
recreational nver would remain primanily local, with the possible exception of Ponca State Park. 
Existing roads and public river access would be maintained, and development of new public nver 
access would likely occur slowly. Users would continue to be primarily local people. Controls over 
private and commercial development would be limited to federal floodplain restrictions and state and 
county restrictions. 


The boundary would remain the same as that described in the 1978 legislation. 


impacts 


Geologic features, mineral resources, fish and wildlife species (including threatened and endangered 
species), and air/water quality would not be affected. Land use without controls could affect 
streambanks and floodplains, and soil erosion could continue. Impacts on prime and unique farmland 
would gradually continue from riverbank erosion and from: landowners. Natural vegetation surface area 
and species composition would continue to decline. Fish and wildlife habitat loss could occur, but 
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future modification of water release levels and seasonal timing might improve conditions for some 
species. There would be adverse impacts on streambanks even with some mitigation efforts. 

Most historic resources would continue to be protected, but impacts on cultural resources cannot be 
accurately predicted. 


Visitors would have limited Knowledge of what the recreational nver offers, and management of visitor 
use would continue. Continued trends could result in a loss of agricultural land to erosion and a loss of 
natural resources if mitigating Measures were not effective. Increased use and continued conversion of 
agricultural land to residential and other private development might have a net adverse impact on the 
county government through the demand for county services. 


ALTERNATIVE 2 (PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE) 
Description 


Under the preferred alternative the Corps of Engineers and the National Park Service would develop a 
revised cooperative agreement, with each having specific responsibilities (the NPS role would be 
somewhat larger than now). The primary emphasis would be maintenance or enhancement of natural 
and cultural resources, streambank protection, maintenance of scenic qualities as seen from the river, 
flow levels of visitor use, and public understanding of the area through interest group involvement. The 
rural scene would be maintained, intrusive development would be restricted, and maintenance of the 
landscape through local government and private means would be encouraged. Easements, zoning, and 
tax incentives would be used. 


COE and NPS managers could combine existing facilities if deemed efficient to do so. Maintenance 
would increase slightly from present levels because there would be few new visitor facilities. Two new 
boat ramps would be provided on the South Dakota side, and a bike trail would be provided on the 
Nebraska side. Local, state, and federal governments would have existing law enforcement 
responsibilities, and cooperative relations would be sought. The Corps would have minimal support 
stall 


Essential streambank erosion control might be allowed on a case-by-case basis, and purchase of rapidly 
eroding banks from willing seller might be considered. Natural resource management would act to 
restore Wildlife, instream habitat, and the natural function of the river. Under joint leadership of the 
Corps of Engineers and National Park Service, other agencies, local entities, and private owners would 
work together tor the protection, restoration, and enhancement of biologic values. A paimary emphasis 
would be on protection of species of special concern. Management activities would emphasize the 
history and culture of the nver and its surroundings. 


The visttor experience would emphasize the continuation of high-quality wildlife observation, hunting, 
fishing, and boating experiences. The interpretive theme emphasis would be on the Missour: River's 
natural systems. Development of new visitor or staff support facilities, including nver access, would not 
be extensive. State and local government actions to maintain the landscape outside the boundaries or to 
provide tour routes and overlooks would be encouraged through partnerships, technical assistance, and 
financial assistance. 


The boundary would be similar to that in the 1980 Manax. ment Plan and the 1980 General Design 
Memorandum. The National Park Service might identify historic and archeological sites that are not 
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contiguous to the niver. State and local government actions outside the boundanes would be encouraged 
through partnerships, technical assistance, and financial assistance. 


Impacts 


Geologic features, mineral resources, soils, air, noise, and water quality would not be affected. Prime 
and unique farmland would be retained. Fish and wildlife species would benefit, and there would be 
long-term beneficial impacts on vegetation as well. Threatened and endangered species would not be 
adversely affected. Floodplains and wetlands would not be affected except the construction of proposed 
boat ramps might cause insignificant impacts. Proposed programs and efforts would help prevent 
adverse cumulative impacts on cultura! resources; however .if additional funding and personnel were 
unavatlable to carry out proposals, resources might be adversely affected. Prehistonce resources would 
be protected, and ethnographic resources would benefit. 


Types and levels of recreational use would not change significantly. A small localized increase tn land- 
based visitor use would occur in the vicinity of the proposed bike trail. Boat ramp development would 
have location and construction constraints that should preclude impacting the least tem and piping 
plover. Localized increases in land-based recreational use could occur within the recreational river. 
Socioeconomic resources would generally benetit from the proposals. 


ALTERNATIVE 3 (RECREATIONAL EMPHASIS) 
Description 


Actions proposed under alternative 3 would essentially be the same as alternative 2. except that 
enhanced recreational opportunities would be provided for visitors under alternative 3. A revised 
cooperative agreement would be implemented as descnbed under alternative 2. Visitors use would be 
encouraged without destroying the special qualities of the nver. There would be increased, but 
dispersed, access points. Private and public recreation development would remain and future 
oppertunities for expansion would be sought. In addition to construction proposed under alternative 2, 
this alternative would also provide for construction of two to four primitive campgrounds. Interpretation 
of cultural resources would be important for resource protection as well as for visitor education and 
enjoyment. Some compatible private development such as campgrounds to accommodate «expanded 
visitor opportunities would be encouraged without adversely affecting significant natural or cultural 
resources. Maintenance and other administrative activities would increase because of additional 
facilities and increased visitation. 


The boundary under alternative 3 would be the same as descrnbed for alternative 2. Assistance on 
adjacent land outside the boundary would be the same as alternative 2. except that local entities would 
be encouraged to foster the development of tour routes and scenic overlooks along the nver. The 
National Park Service would work cooperatively with local governments to provide more sites for 
visitors to learn about the history of the nver and the region and might assist with planning of scenic 
roads, outside the boundary. 
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Impacts 


There would be no expected impacts on geologic processes or features, physiography, paleontological 
resources, mineral extraction activity, or pnme and unique farmland. Trends of declining native 
vegetation would probably be stabilized but active improvement of native vegetation from restoration 
projects would be less likely than from alternative 2. Wildlife and habitats would be protected, 
threatened and endangered species would not be adversely afiected, and wetland and floodplain 
protection would generally be improved. Air and water quality would not be affected. Although no 
impact is expected on noise, the national trend for an increase in the number of people using personal 
watercraft could increase. Cultural resources would benefit from greater interpretation and preservation 
information if staffing gy funding were available. 


Visitor use would increase because more recreational activities and interpretive programming would be 
offered. The proposed campgrounds, boat ramps, and bike trails would create an increase in land-based 
visitor use in the vicinity of such construction. Socioeconomic resources would generally benefit from 
proposed actions 
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PURPOSE OF AND NEED FOR THE PLAN 


The Missouri National Recreational River (MNRR) was added to the National Wild and Scenic Rivers 
System in 1978 (PL 95-625) by an amendment to the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. Section 3 of the act 
States that the federal agency charged with administration of a component of the national wild and 
scenic rivers system shall prepare a management plan to provide for the protection of river values. The 
legislation adding the MNRR to the national wild and scenic rivers system gave administrative 
responsibility to the secretary of the interior, acting through the National Park Service. The legislation 
directed the secretary of the interior to enter into a cooperative agreement with the secretary of the 
army, acting through the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. to provide recreational nver features, 
appropriate recreational development, and construction an maintenance of streambank protection work 
as deemed necessary by the secretary of the army. In 19*0 the U. S. Department of the Interior prepared 
a management plan for the MNRR (Hentage Conservation «4 Recreation Services 1980), and the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers prepared a general design memorandum (U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
1980) to expand on the conceptual program identified in the management plan. 


The 1980 Management Plan was only partially implemented for several reasons. First, three species 
that occur within the MNRR have been federally listed since 1980. If fully impiemented, the plan could 
be incompatible with protection of these species: therefore, analysis of the potential impact is needed. 
In addition, some present-day federal policies act as constraints that have impacted the Corps’ ability to 
fully implement the management plan. For instance, the Corps’ policy requires that the development of 
recreational facilities be cost-shared, and there have been few cost-share partners on the MNRR. 
Federal policy places restrictions on using federal funding for streambank protection on private lands 
Also, federal construction of new bank protection structures, even for public land, has low budgetary 
pnonty. The 1980 plan needs to be updated to address concerns related to threatened and endangered 
species and, given the existing Constraints, identify strategies to meet management objectives 


This Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Siatement addresses issues that have 
resulted in only partial implementation of the 1980 Management Plan. Kt presents overall approaches to 
land protection, resource management, interpretation, recreational development, and visitor use. The 
document also contains an analysis of the environmental consequences of each aiiemative. The final 
general management plan will set forth the general direction for managing the Missourn National 
Recreational River over the next 10-15 years. 


CONTENT FOR THE PLAN 


OVERVIEW OF THE RIVER 


The Missoun River begins at the juncture of three tnbutanes at Three Forks, Montana, and flows 
southeast for 2.300 miles before orning the Mississippi River a few miies north of St. Louis, Missoun. 
itis the longest in the United States, if the tnbutary mileage above Three Forks ts included in its total 
leneth The nver shared witn the Oregon and Santa Fe trails the distinction of being one of the three 
main thoroughtares to the Far West and was the great waterway of prehistonc Indians, Lewis and Clark, 
fur trappers. and settlers 


The myer is harnessed in its upper and middle reaches by a senes of six multipurpose dams and 
reservoirs, and in ats lower reaches, it has been channelized. The 59-mile segment of the Missoun 
River. trom Gasins Point Dam to Ponca State Park, Nebraska. 1s one of the few remaining reackes that 
remains ina relatively natural condition. 


fhe mver torms the boundary between Nebraska and South Dakota. On the Nebraska side, the land 
along the nver ranges trom a relatively level floodplain to steep. tree-covered bluffs. There ts a 
relatrvely level Noodplain on the South Dakota side. Riverbanks vary from relatively flat. sandy beach 
areas to Vertical taces 10 to 15 feet high where active erosion ts taking place. The nver vanes from a 
meandenng stream to a braided stream, depending on the location and nver stage. The floodplain width 
Setweoen banks averages over 2.000 feet and vanes trom 600 feet to over | nule. Primary channel 
depths usually average between 10 and 20 feet with occasional 40- to 50-feet-deep scour holes. 


Severe erosion is Common. High bank erosion continues, with accretion limited to lower elevation bars, 
which are considerably less fertile than the higher bank areas formed pnor to completion of the dams. 
Phis myer scement was designated as a national recreational nver because of the significant natural, 
recreational, and Cultural qualities that are worthy of preservation. These include the backwater marsh 
arcas. open sandbars. and cottonwood forests that provide wildlite habitat. Endangered and threatened 
species. such as the intenor least tem. piping plover. pallid sturgeon, and bald eagle, all use the nver. 


Cultural resources include histone and prehistone archeological sites, histone architectural and 
engineering teatures and structures, and resources of significance to Native Americans. Important 
cultural resources include the Indian Hill, Schulte, and Wiseman archeological sites, ethnic settlements 
and tarms. sunken steamboats. and landscape features noted by Lewrs and Clark along what ts now the 
Lewis and Clark National Histone Trail 


This secuion of the Missourt River has the potential to be a mayor recreational resource because ttt ts 
near several large population centers. Developed sites have become increasingly popular, but public 
weess pounts and facilities for recreational use are limited. These facilities have been developed by 
federal, state. county. and city governments and by private interests. 


Context for the Plan 
LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


The purpose of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act (1968) is to protect certain select nvers and their 
immediate environments for the benefit and enjoyment of present and future generaiions. To qualify for 
this protection, these nvers must be free-flowing, relatively undeveloped, and possess one or more 
“outstandingly remarkable” scenic, recreational, geologic, fish and wildlife. cultural, or similar values. 
Preservation of selected nvers in a free-flowing condition was intended to complement the dams, 
diversions, and other construction on key streams. There are over 10,000 miles of protected nverways 
in the national wild and scenic nvers system. 


In 1977 the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers recommended designation of the 59-mile segment of the 
Missoun River between Gavins Point Dam and Ponca State Park in the Review Report for Water 
Resources Development, Missoun River, South Dakota, Nebraska. North Dakota, and Montana (U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers 1977). This review report ts informally known as the umbrella study. The 
purpose of the umbrella study was to study the Missoun River System and make recommendations 
regarding water resource development. The Department of Intenor cooperated in the umbrella study 
and urged the Corps to recommend designation of this segment under the act. 


On November 10, 1978, Congress amended the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act by adding the 59-mile 
segment of the Missoun River to the system (Public Law 95-625). Several diverse parties worked 
together to develop and support the legislation designating the Mrssoun National Recreational River. 
These parties represented a vanety of interests and included the South Dakota and Nebraska 
congressional delegations, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, game. fish. and parks departments from 
both states, and the Missoun River Bank Stabilization Association, which represents landowners along 
this mver segment seeking protection of their property from nver erosion (166 Congressional Record, 
$18526-9, daily ed. October 12. 1978). 


Statements in the Congressional Record clanty the impetus for designating the Missoun River National 
Recreational River. It states that: 


This Corps’ recommendation was acted upon by all partes involved as a solution to the very knotty 
problem of how to implement needed bank stabilization while at the same time protecting wildlife 
Values. It also presented a unique opportunity for recreation along the last vestige of the natural 
Missoun much as it was before it underwent massive development (letter from Senator George 
McGoverm, Senator Cari Curtis, and Senator Edward Zorinsky ). 


To address the interests of the vanous groups supporting designation, the establishing legislation 
includes the following statement: 


The secretary of the army shall condition the construction or maintenance of any streambank 
stabilization or any recreational nver feature . . . upon the availability to the United States of such 
land and interests tn land in such ownership as he deems necessary to carry out such construction or 
maintenance and to protect and enhance the river in accordance with the purpose of this act. 


This language provides that in order for there to be new construction of any bank protection structures, 
the landowner who ts to benefit from it must also make available land for the protection of biologic 
values. This was to ensure that there would be no bank stabilization without protection of wildlife and 
recreational values, and was agreed to by all parties involved with the designation (166 Congressional 
Record, $18526-9, daily ed. October 12. 1978). 


INTRODUCTION 
Public Law 95-625 and an analysis of this law are included as appendix A in this document. 


The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act provides that boundanes must be set and that a general management 
plan (GMP) must be prepared by the managing agency. Section 10 of the act requires the managing 
agency to emphasize the protection of “esthetics, scenic, histonc, archaeologic, and scientific features. 
Management plans . . . may establish varying degrees of intensity for its protection and development, 
based on the special attnbutes of the area.” 


Rivers in the system are classified as wild, scenic, or recreational on the basis of the amount of access 
and Gevelopment existing at the ume of designation. Wild nvers are nvers, or sections of nvers, that are 
tree trom impoundments and generally inaccessible except by trail, with watersheds or shorelines 
essentially primitive and waters unpolluted. Wild nvers represent vestiges of pnmitive Amenca. Scenic 
mvers are those that are free of impoundments, with shorelines or watersheds still largely pnmuitive and 
shorelines largely undeveloped, but accessible in places by roads. Recreational nvers are those that are 
readily accessible by road or railroad, that may have some development along the shorelines, and that 
may have undergone some impoundment or diversion in the past. 


Although the classification entena allow for varying levels of development at the time of designation, 
this does not imply that additional inconsistent development ts allowable in the future. The Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act prescribes a nondegradation and enhancement policy for all designated nvers 
regardless of classification. Each component must be managed to protect and enhance the values for 
which the nver was designated while providing for public recreation and resource uses that do not 
adversely impact or degrade those values. 


Outstandingly Remarkable Values 


By virtue of its inclusion in the system, the MNRR was designated to preserve its free-flowing 
condition and its outstandingly remarkable values [section 1(b) of the act]. The legislation adding the 
recreational nver to the system specifically references the Corps’ umbrella study, which describes in 
detail the outstandingly remarkable values that made this segment eligible for inclusion within the 
system. These outstandingly remarkable values are cited as recreational, fish and wildlite, histoncal, 
and cultural. 


The umbrella study also pointed out specific nverne areas that were recognized as having 

outstandingly remarkable natural values. These areas include the nver setting at Goat Island, chutes 
paralleling Goat Island. the entrance of the James River. high bank shoreline forests, and sandbar 
clusters. The Nebraska wooded bluff, particularly at mver miles 763, 776, and 787 (U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers 1977). is also included. 


PURPOSE OF THE RIVER 
Purpose statements were developed to focus direction and set pnorities for this. Draft General 
Management Plan. The following purpose statements provide the reason(s) for which the nver area was 
set aside. 

preserve the nver in a free-flowing condition and protect it for the enjoyment of present and future 


generations 
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provide streambank protection compatible with the nver’s significant natural and cultural resources 


preserve the significant recreational, fish and wildlife, and histonc and cultural resources of the 
Missoun River corndor 


provide for a level of recreation and recreationa! access that does not adversely impact the nver’s 
significant natural and cultural resources 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RECREATIONAL RIVER 


Significance statements for the nver were also developed. These statements descnhbe the nver’s 
importance to our natural and cultural hentage and also what makes it special in the national system of 
protected nvers. 


Natural 


The habitat within the 59-mile segment of the recreational nver corndor supports at least 44 
federal- and state-listed sensitive species, including the endangered pallid sturgeon and intenor 
least tern and the threatened bald eagle and piping plover. These species make up more than half of 
the threatened and endangered species found in Nebraska and South Dakota. 


The mvenne and npanan habitats within the nver corndor provide important wildlife habitat. 


The 59-mile segment is one of the last representative parts of the undammed, unchanneled middle 
Missoun River. It features a section of the nver meandering in an older, wider nver valley not 
found on the other undammed, unchanneled Missour River sections. The large nver environment 
found on the 59-mile Missoun River segment ts rare on the Great Plains. 


Cultural 


The Missoun River was the principal highway to the northem plains used throughout prehistoric 
and early histonc umes. The 59-mile segment retains a histone landscape similar to that 
experienced by travelers over the centunes and captured in the wotings and illustrations of early 
explorers. 


The number and vanety of prehistonce and histone resources along the river attest to the long 
history of human use. Prehistoric villages, the route of Lewis and Clark, steamboat wrecks, the 
terntonal capital of Yankton, and ethnic settlements have the potential for ennching visitors’ 
understandings of past and present cultures. 

Recreational 
The 59-rmile nver corndor provides high-quality outdoor recreation, including high-quality fishing, 
hunting, irapping. and boating. Opportunities for birdwatching and other wildlife observation 
abound. 


The 59-mile Missoun River segment supports recreation on a large, relatively natural nver. 


INTRODUCTION 
The niver valley provides scenic vistas of a vanety of natural landscapes such as bottomlands, 


cottonwood forests, wooded draws, forested hills, sand dunes, high-bank islands, wetlands, and 
chalkrock bluffs. 


DESIRED FUTURE CONDITIONS 
Desired future conditions statements describe a broad conceptual idea of what the nver could be like, 
based on the resource conditions and visitor experiences desired. The desired objectives and the future 
condition of the nver are descnbed in the present tense. They describe a vision for the area and descnbe 
how the designated nver might appear. 
Landscape Preservation 
Development along the nver 1s managed so that the views along the nver have a character simular to 
that which has existed from 1978 to the date of this plan. Construction of a Vermillion-Newcastle 
bridge would not be precluded but would require a determination under section 7 of the Wild and 


Scenic Rivers Act. 


The natural visual quality of the mver corndor ts restored where possible and man-made intrusions 
are subdued. 


Extensive areas along the nver provide wiidlife habitat and scenic views under natural conditions. 
Bank stabilization protects cntical areas and reduces the rate of nver widening; the majonty of 
banks retain their natural appearance without stabilization. 

Visitor Use 


Visitors know about nver-reiated recreational activities and know that the recreational nver ts part 
ot the wild and scenic nver system. 


Visitors enjoy the character of the rural agncultural scene, complete with the braided, wide 
Missoun 


Visitors have a sense of discovery on the nver reminiscent of Lewis and Clark and early travelers. 


People continue to enjoy high-quality wildlife observation, hunting, fishing, and boating in a 
relatively natural setting. 


People of all ages and abilities enjoy a vanety of recreational activities that do not interfere with 
other people and that do not adversely impact nver resources. 


Water safety information ts provided and visitors have a sense of security on the nver. Health and 
safety considerations are appropriate and allow for recreational activities on the Missouri River. 


There are a vanety - nities available for visitors to learn about the Missouri River's natural 
and cultural hentag: 


Context for the Plan 
Scenic vistas are mcorporated into the road and trail systems. 


Public access points along the nver are adequate in number and distnbuzion and contain facilities 
for a vanety of mver-onented outdoor recreational opportunities. 


Visitor facilities are developed with sensitivity to private Ownership, resource protection, and public 
health concerns. 
Natural Resources 


Plants. animals, and their habitats ts protected, maintained, enhanced, and whenever possible 
restored. 


The designated nver segment is allowed to function naturally to the greatest degree possible. 
Water and air quality support native species and visitor use. 
Threatened and endangered species habitat is protected and enhanced. 
Natural resource use does not adversely impact the other resource values of the designated nver 
segment. 

Cultural Resources 
Significant archeological, histoncal, and ethnographic resources within the nver cormdor are 
identified, protected, and interpreted for the public. 

Administration 


Local, state, and federal agencies, community groups, advocate organizations, and individuals act 
In cooperation to protect and enhance the resources. 


The Corps of Engineers was specifically authorized to provide construction of such recreational 
river features and streambank stabilization structures as the secretary of army deemed necessary and 
advisable, and to operate and maintain the streambank stabilization structures. 


HISTORY OF THE PLANNING PROJECT 


The river management planning process for this project was influenced by internal federal (Corps of 
Engineers and National Park Service) planning guidance as well as adherence to the National 
Environmental Policy Act (NEPA). The act requires that a full range of alternatives be considered, that 
public opinion be considered during the process, and that alternatives be analyzed for their impacts on 
the environment. A no-action alternative must be included to serve as a baseline for existing conditions. 


The National Park Service established an office in O'Neill, Nebraska, in October 1991. One of its roles 
was to establish local relationships with the people, organizations, and governments in the five-county, 
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two-state area. Within the National Park Service, planning responsibilities were shared by the office in 
O'Neill, the NPS Denver Service Center, and the Midwest Regional Office in Omaha. 


The National Environmental Policy Act encourages cooperation throughout the planning process. The 
presence of local county planning team representatives was important because of their knowledge of 
and sensitivity to local concerns and because counties are able to adopt comprehensive plans and 
zoning ordinances to manage land use within their boundaries. The planning team also included 
representatives of federal and state agencies that had either junsdiction or special expertise on this 
portion of the Missoun River. The legtslation designating the river assigned overall administrative 
authority te the National Park Service, but responsibility for construction of bank stabilization, 
recreational facilities, and other recreational nver features was assigned to the Corps of Engineers. in 
addition, an existing Cooperative agreement between the National Park Service and the Corps of 
Engineers delegaied many of the day-to-day management responsibilities for the nver and nver flows to 
the Corps. Because of these co-management responsibilities, the National Park Service and the Corps 
are co-lead agencies in preparation of this Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact 
Statement. As the Missourn National Recreational River 1s downstream of the Missoun River mainstem 
reservoir system, the management of the MNRR segment cannot supersede the existing water control 
operations for authonzed purposes of flood control, navigation, power generation, recreation, water 
supply, and fish and wildl:te. 


Other people and agencies have also been consulted, including officers and members of the Missoun 
River Bank Stabilization Association (MRBSA), a local organization of property owners, 
conservationists, hunters, fishermen, and boaters. The Association was the driving force behind the 
movement that culminated in the inclusion of this segment of the Missoun in the national wild and 
scenic river system. This effective organization earned the Outdoor Recreation Achievement Award 
trom the secretary of the intenor in 1978 for its work on designation of the recreational river. 


A management plan was prepared by the Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service in 1980. (This 
agency Was later incorporated into the National Park Service.) The recreational nver boundary included 
about 19.000 acres. In July 1980 the Corps of Engineers prepared the Missouri National Recreational 
River General Desten Memorandum MRR-/ to implement the plan. That plan has been only partially 
implemented due to federal policies that require cost-share sponsors for recreational development and 
that limits the use of federal money for streambank protection on private land. The Nationat Park 
Service. in the 1991 appropriation act, was given $150,000 to prepare a updated revision of the 1980 
Vanagement Plan. 


Scoping Meetings for the new general management plan were held in Lincoln, Newcastle, and Omaha, 
Nebraska and Vermillion and Yankton, South Dakota in 1992. Concerns expressed by the public 
included streambank protection, environmental protection, lack of public access and facilities, and 
retention of private landownership. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER PROJECTS 

National Park Service 

Reconnaissance Survey Report. A related report was prepared for a proposed national recreation area 
in Knox and Boyd Counties, Nebraska. including the area adjacent to Lewis and Clark Lake and the 
Missouri, Niobrara, and Verdigre Creek National Recreational Rivers. This report was mandated by the 


Niobrara Scenic River Designation Act of 1991. While resources are of state and local significance, the 
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National Park Service concluded that most of the resources of the study area are not of sufficient 
national significance to justify a national recreation area. The report was completed in June 1998 and 
forwarded to Congress. Congress must act to implement any recommendations of that report. 


Missouri/Niobrara/V erdigre Creek National Recreationai Rivers General Management Plan. The 
39 miles of the Missoun River between the headwaters of Lewis and Clark Lake and Fort Randall Dam 
were designated as a recreational nver in 1991. At the same time, the lower 20 miles (the law 
incorrectly said 25 miles) of the Niobrara River and the lower 8 miles of Verdigre Creek were also 
included. A separate General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement was released for 
those nver segments. These plans address nearby areas and are not directly related to this Draft General 
Management Plan. 


Lewis and Clark National Historic Trail. The Lewis and Clark National Historic Trail. commemo- 
rating the !ewis and Clark expedition’s route from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean and 
return, includes this section of the Missoun River. The National Park Service administers the Lewis and 
Clark National Histonc Trail through an office in Madison, Wisconsin. A comprehensive plan for 
management and use of the trail was completed in 1982. The plan had a number of recommendations 
for the trail along the sections of the recreational nvers covered by this Draft General Management 
Plan. The trail study provides excellent information on the area and recommends treatment of historic 
resources and public education, but its recommendations are not binding on planaing for the 
recreational nvers. The trail plan is general in nature. Future planning for the Lewis and Clark Trail 
would conform to gc als and actions proposed in this Draft General Management Plan. 


U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


The Corps of Engineers has responsibility for managemeit of Missouri River water control operations. 
including flood control, navigation, and power generation, water supply, immgation, recreation, and fish 
and wildlife. Its policy is not to budget for stabilizing streambanks (unless specifically appropriated dy 
Congress) or constructing recreational facilities, as these are not a high priority budget item. A policy 
change would require a directive from Congress or the secretary of the army and/or policy ¢ \ceptions. 
When it appears to be in the best interest of the government, the Corps of Engineers can request policy 
exceptions. This Draft General Management Plan recognizes the consiraints the current Corps policy 
places on the Corps’ capability to stabilize streambanks and develop recreational facilities and 
recommends alternative strategies to address these issues. 


Guidance for operating the Missouri River mainstem system is provided by the COE Master Water 
Control Manual. This manual is under review by the COE Missourn River Region office to determine if 
the current plan or another alternative best meets the current needs of the basin. As part of the revision 
process, the effects of alternative water flows in the system are being evaluated for economic (flood 
control, navigation, hydropower, water supply, recreation) and fish and wildlife needs. 


This Draft General Management Plan is consistent with the existing COE Master Manual and 
recognizes that the Master Manual is being updated. While flow releases from the dam are outside the 
scope of this Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement, as administrator of 
the MNRR, the National Park Service favors an alternative that would protect and enhance the values 
for which the MNRR was included in the national wild and scenic rivers system. In reaching a decision 
on the Master Manual update, the Corps would need to balance the needs of the MNRR with the other 
needs of the Missouri River basin. 
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The COE Gavins Point Project has both fee and easement land that ts included in the recreational nver 
designation. Fee and easement land acquired by the Corps of Engineers would continue to be managed 
bs them directly in cooperation with other federal and state agencies. These lands are managed for 
recreational uses which are consistent with this Draft General Management Plan. 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


The US. Fish and Wildhfe Service has responsibility for administering the Endangered Species Act. 
The Service has listed the intenor least tem as an endangered species and the piping plover as a 
threatencd species. In 1990 the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service issued a jeopardy opinion on the 
continued existence of these two birds, which nest along sandbars on this and other portions of the 
Missoun Raver, They required the Corps of Engineers to prepare a recovery plan implementing 
alternatives, consersation recommendations, and measures to remove or reduce jeopardy to the birds. 
bach year the Corps of Engineers prepares an annual work plan to manage habitat in the Missoun River 
toachieve these objectuves. 


Informal consultauion with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service was initiated by the National Park 
Service ip a memorandum dated December 23, 1994. fa addition, coordination with the U.S. Fish and 
Wilclite Service on the management of the recreational nver has occurred by their participation on the 
planning team 


The pallid sturgeon was federally listed as an endangered species in 1990. A recovery plan for the 
pallid sturgeon has been prepared. The Corps of Engineers ts on the recovery team for the pallid 
Sturgeon 


Recovery plans exist for all eight threatened and endangered species: the peregrine falcon, whooping 
crane. interior least term, pallid sturgeon, American burying beetle. piping plover, bald eagle. and 
western piaine fringed orchid. 


It other species are listed, actlons would be required to provide for their continued existence. This plan 
should provide the flexibility to define and accommodate such future needs. 


South Dakota and Nebraska Departments of Transportatior 


The Nebraska Department of Roads and the South Dakote Department of Transportation, in 
cooperation with the Federal Highway Administration, have proposed building a bridge over the 
Missouri River to connect Vermillion, South Dakota, to Newcastle, Nebraska. The Vermillion- 
Newcastle bridge would link South Dakota highways 19 and 50 to Nebraska Highway 12. In South 
Dakota the road shoulders would be extended to provide bike paths. The bridge wouid allow a more 
direct agricultural and commercial trade between the two states, and access to medical, educational, and 
recreational facilites would be improved. The presence of the bndge would likely increase recreational 
use along this portion of the Missourt River. Two alternative crossing areas were considered — near 
Myron Grove Crossing and along Deer Creek at Mulberry Point. The crossing at Mulberry Point was 
selected A Final Environmental Assessment and section 4(f) evaluation was approved by the Federal 
Highway Administration, the South Dakota Department of Transportation, and the Nebraska 
Department of Roads on October 12, 1995. 
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Primary bndge design has been completed. Bid letting for construction of the bndge ts scheduled for 
fall 1998. If the proposed new bridge requires any construction or movement of earth below the 
ordinary high water mark, and it likely would, the project would be considered a water resources project 
subject to the requirements of section 7(a) of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act. Section 7(a) of the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers Act states that “no department or agency of the United Staies shall assist by joan, 
grant, license or otherwise in the construction of any water resources project that would have a direct 
and adverse effect on the values for which such river was established, as determined by the Secretary 
charged with its administration.” 


The secretary of the intenor ts charged with administration of this river as a component of the national 
wild and scenic rivers system. The National Park Service ts obligated to make the section 7 
determination on behalf of the secretary of the interior. In making the section 7 determination for this 
proposed bridge and all future water resources projects, the National Park Service will evaluate the 
impact of the project on the free-flowing character and outstandingly remarkable values for which this 
segment of river was designated as a component of the national wild and scenic rivers system. The 
Highway 81 bridge south of Yankton ts now in the planning stage and will require a section 7 
evaluation by the National Park Service before construction. 


The studies preceding and recommending designation of the MNRR describe the outstandingly 
remarkable values as recreation, fish and wildlife, histone, archeological, and cultural. In addition, 
specific nver features were identified as having outstandingly remarkable natural values. These features 
include the river seiting at James River Island, the entrance of the James River and the Missour River 
chutes paralleling James River Island, the general shoreline forest dominated by cottonwood trees, 
Clusters of sandbars, and the Nebraska wooded bluffs (BOR 1971, HCRS 1978, and U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers 1977) 


The National Para Service has prepared a section 7 evaluation for the proposed Vermillion- Newcastle 
bridge (NPS 1997). The section 7 evaluation was prepared to indicate whether the proposed bridge ts 
consistent with protecting the outstandingly remarkable values of the MNRR. The section 7 evaluation 
concludes that as long as certain mitigating measures are included in the project plans for the proposed 
bridge. it would be consistent with protecting the outstandingly remarkable values of the }iNRR. An 
interpretive pullout ts planned to help mitigate impacts of bridge construction on the river 


State of Nebraska 


Nebraska's State Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan (SCORP), prepared by the Nebraska Game 
and Parks Commission (NGPC), details recreat)onal facilities, demand, and needs on a statewide basis 
The plan points out that there has been an increasing demand for water-based recreation in the past in 
response to the creation of lakes. The plan argues that some of this demand would shift to nonwaier- 
based activity if water ts not accessible. The Nebraska SCARP generally recognizes a need for 
increased recreational facilities in the Missour: National Recreational River area and encourages the 
development of those facilities. This Draft General Management Plan is consistent with the Nebraska 
SCARP. 


A Comprehensive Trails Plan for the State cf Nebraska (1994) includes this segment of the Missouri 
River in its Lewss and Clark Resource Corndor. The corndor extends from the Omaha Indian 
Reservation at Macy to Niobrara State Park. The corndor includes both the 59- and 39-mile segments 
ol the Missour River, plus Lewis and Clark Lake State Recreation Area and Niobrara and Ponca State 
Parks. The trail connects Nebraska's three Indian reservations and opens important economic 
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development opportunities for the state's Indian communities. A secondary shoulder trai .. 
recommended along scenic Highway !2 from Ponca to Crofton, with a multiuse ~ ail p’ dto 
connect Ponca to Ponca State Park. North of Bow Valley, a route through St. F tena wouid provide 
access back to the Missoun River. A multiuse trail would connect Crofton to both the Nebraska and 
South Dakota shores of Lewis and Clark Lake. 


State of South Dakota 


The South Dakota Department of Game Fish and Parks (SDGFP) has prepared the State 
Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan (SCARP 1991-1995). This plan details statewide 
recreational facilities, demands, and needs. Fishing. powerboating. and waterskung needs were 
identified in the southeastern part of the state. These needs could be fulfilled through additional marina 
development on Lewis and Clark Lake. The SDGFP also manages wildlife areas adjacent to the nver. 
The South Dakota SCARP generally recognizes a need for increased recreational opportunities in the 
MNRR area and encourages the development of those facilities. This Draft General Management Plan 
is consistent with the South Dakota SCARP. 


Lewis and Clark Natural Resources District 


The Lewss and Clark Natural Resources Distnct, headquartered in Hartington, Nebraska, includes 
portions of Knox, Cedar, and Dixon Counties. Nebraska natural resource distncts provide a number of 
cost-share programs and services to local property owners. Their role and programs are defined 
elsewhere in this document. The roles and program of the Lewis and Clark Natural Resources District 
are consistent with and could help further the objectives of this Draft General Management Plan. 


County Plans 


Clay County, South Dakota, has prepared both a zoning ordinance and a subdivision ordinance. Land 
subject to flooding or deemed to be topographically unsuitable for residential development would not 
be subdivided) Natural features and cultural sites are to be held in “due regard” when evaluating a site 
for subdivision potential. With the exception of the city of Vermillion, land along the Missourn River ts 
located in the F-1 Floodplain Conservation District. Agriculture, forestry, fish hatcheries, and public 
parks and recreation areas are permitted uses in the F-1 District. Special-exception uses in this district 
include single-family dwellings, public utilities, golf courses, and private outdoor recreation areas. The 
minimum lot size for this district is 2 acres. This district has a 75-foot setback from the “median water 
line.” The county auditor currently serves as the zoning administrator. 


County zoning ts a land use management tool that could be used to protect land adjacent to the 
Missourn National Recreational River. The National Park Service would work with local officials to 
develop standards consistent with the objectives of this Draft General Management Plan. 


Yankton, Clay, and Union Counties in South Dakota participate in the National Flood Insurance 
Program (NFIP), administered by the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA). Because of 
this participation, flood insurance ts available within this corridor. Each of these counties have Flood 
Insurance Rate maps available. These maps contain the 100-year flood boundary (zone A), determined 
by approximate methods, but do not contain 100-year flood elevations and floodway boundaries. The 
Corps, Omaha District, completed a detailed floodplain information study that includes the 100-year 
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flood boundaries and elevations for the Missoun River. The counties that participate in the insurance 
program have the responsibility to control development within the 100-year floodplain under the 
FEMA program. Failure to control development within the 100-year floodplain may result in losing 
their participation in the insurance program. 


Cedar and Dixon Counties in Nebraska do not current!y participate in the insurance program. Flood 
insurance ts therefore not available. There are no Flood insurance Rate maps available for these 
counties. There ts, however, the Corps’ Missourn River Special Flood Hazard information that can be 
used to determine 100-year flood elevations. 


This Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement recommends new 
development be either outside the 100-year floodplain or floodproofed to 1 foot above the 100-year 
floodplain. Therefore. this plan ts consistent with the National Flood Insurance Program. 


Union County, South Dakota, has adopted a subdivision and zoning ordinance. A Floodplain 
Conservation District adjacent to the Missourn River consists of the land identified on zone A of the 
Flood Insurance Rate map for the county. Permitted uses in this distict include agriculture (and one 
associated dwelling unit if the tract ts greater than 5 acres). wildlife refuges. and public recreation areas 
Signs shall not be greater than 10 square feet. Permitted conditional uses include private recreation 
areas, hunting and fishing resorts, and boat docks and mannas. The county employs a land use 
administrator to review proposals for compliance with the county zoning and subdivision ordinance. 


Planning district HT prepared a zoning ordinance tor Yankton County, South Dakotas however. it was 
voted down by county residents. 


Neither Cedar nor Dixon Counties in Nebraska has a zoning ordinance 
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ALTERNATIVE 1: CONTINUATION OF EXISTING CONDITIONS (NO ACTION) 


GENERAL CONCEPT AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act directed the secretary of the intenor, acting through the National Park 
Service, to prepare a comprehensive management plan for the Missouri National Recreational River 
(MNRR) to provide for the protection of its values. In 1979 a recreational river management plan was 
prepared by the Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service (now part of the National Park Service). 
Boundaries included about 19,000 acres. A General Design Memorandum (GDM) was developed by 
the Corps of Engineers in 1980 to implement proposals in the Missouri National Recreational River 
Management Plan (HCRS 1979). Many laws and regulations have gone into effect since the GDM was 
published, and certain actions proposed would now require extensive environmental analysis before 
implementation or could be precluded altogether. The General Design Memorandum was 
supplemented twice for the construction of site-specific recreational development. Supplement no. 1, 
dated March 1986, provided for the construction of the Myron Grove access, as cost-shared by Caly 
County, South Dakota. Supplement no. 2, dated December 1988, provided for the construction of 
Riverside Park, as cost-shared by the city of Yanbkton. 


A cooperative agreement was entered into by the secretanes of the interior and army was entered into in 
February 1980. Due to constraints such as few cost-share sponsors for recreational development, 
insufficient federal interest for new construction of bank protection structures on private land, and the 
federal-listing of three species that occur on the MNRR, the General Design Memorandum has been 
only partially implemented. 


The authonzed appropriation ceiling was $21 million, and of that amount approximately $1.4 million 
(through FY97) has been appropriated for Yankton’s Riverside Park, the Myron Bend area, habitat con- 
struction for terns and plovers, and other purposes. This funding has been used for cost-shared recrea- 
tional development, threatened and endangered species activities (studies and habitat construction), and 
writing reports, coordination, etc. Yankton’s Riverside Park and the Myron Bend area have been the 
recipients of matching funds from this source. Endangered species development has been at 100% 
federal cost. 


None of this money has been used for streambank protection. Bank stabilization structures that happen 
to be in the recreational river are section 32 (of the Water Resources Development Act) 1974) 
experimental structures (which have been turned over to the project sponsors). However, the Missouri 
River Bank Stabilization Association has been successful at getting annual congressional add-ons, with 
funding appropriated through the Corps’ operation and maintenance budget for maintenance of the 
structure. Current policy ts that the Corps of Engineers will not undertake any new construction of 
Streambank protection structures without a specific line-ttem congressional appropriation. 


The National Park Service would continue as overall administrator of the recreational river; the Corps 
of Engineers would continue its current management presence, and the General Desien Memorandum 
would remain in effect. The Corps of Engineers would undertake minimal new development for 
recreation or streambank protection, and this could generally be in partnership with others 


The no-action alternative describes what has been accomplished to date, the Corps of Engineers 
management role, and any specific new development(s) that are actually planned. if the General Design 
Memorandum does not address a subject, this alternative would not attempt to anticipate management 
actions. Development would be minimal. 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


National Environmental Policy Act regulations require that an alternative of “no action” be considered 
to supply @ baseline for the envirenmental analysis of impacts of proposed actions. The no-action 
altemmative documents current conditions and trends. It also provides a basis for comparing the impacts 
of the action alternatives. It describes the state and local laws and private actions needed for protecting 
significant natural. cultural, and recreational resources that are now present. 


VMIANAGEMENT 
(Cooperating Agencies/Partnerships 


The current conditions include a mix of private property and local, federal, and state junsdiction. The 
Corps of Engineers’ management has included some recreational development in partnership with local 
agencies and monitoring of pnvate actions. Other existing conditions likely to continue include vaned 
management under federal, state. and local law, and by existing property owners. Overall coordination 
has been included in the scoping associated wih environmental compliance for construction projects, 
general nverflow coordination through scoping for the Annual Operating Plan for the Missoun River 
\iain Stem System. semiannual public meetings sponsored by the Corps of Engineers, and annual 
meetings ot the private Missoun River Bank Stabilization Association. Coordination by the Corps is a 
part of any private section 404 permit within this stretch of the nver. including coordination with the 
National Park Service. U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, state agencies. and the general public. The 
Corps also actively coordinates with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service on issues related to endangered 
species in the recreational river. 


\gencies currently work together and consult with each other on specific programs and actions. The 
National Park Service and the Corps of Engineers have an cooperative agreement that details their 
respective roles” A copy of the existing agreement ts included as appendix C. In general, the coopera- 
live agreement assigns most day-to-day management responsibility to the Corps, including bank 
stabilization. land acquisition, and recreational facility development. The National Park Service and the 
Corps are sointly responsible tor developing management plans and submitting budget requirements. 
The National Park Service ts responsible for overall administration of the MNRR under the provisions 
ot the Wild and Scene Rivers Act. including preparation of section 7 determinations. The Corps of 
Pnyinecis has assigned one person from its distnct planning group to Oversee the nver, and technical 
specialists and engineers are available on an as-needed basis tor design and construction of proposed 
projects: Although Corps employees at the Gavins Point office patrol and monitor the nver for other 
activities (endangered species, section 404 compliance, etc.), they do not patrol the nver for the 
purposes of the recreational nver designation. The Gavins Point proyect manager ts on the planning 
tearm. and has had input into the development of this: GMP. Before 1991 the National Park Service 
provided environmental review for construction projects from its Omaha office. and since 1991 the 
National Park Service field office in O'Neill, Nebraska, has minimally fulfilled its oversight role under 
this agreement: The advisory commission established by the designation act ceased to exist in 1988, and 
there is no proposal to reestablish the commission. 


Land Use Management 


Ranching and farming would continue under the management of individual property owners. Agncul- 
ture dominates the landscape. with corn and soybeans being the major crops. Intensified farming 
methods such as feedlots and confinement facilities are not yet present along this stretch of the nver. 
bach sear some land along both shores ts converted to recreational cabin development. 
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The 1980 Missouri National Recreational River Management Plan recognized that protection and 
enhancement of recreational river values was dependent on the willingness of landowners to agree to 
use the lands identified in the nver corndor in a manner compatible with recreational nver designation. 
It listed the kinds of agreements that could be used to achieve this goal. Landowners would be con- 
tacted to discourage building of incompatible development, and it was recognized that easement 
interests could be acquired to achieve this. Up to 5% of the acreage within the boundary could be 
acquired with the consent of the owner. To date. none of these methods have been used. 


The General Design Memorandum, approved in 1980, suggested it may be desirable to obtain scenic 
easements on as much as 15,600 acres of the designated cormdor made available by willing sellers. 
Willingness of landowners to participate in this program was based on their willingness to sign nght-of- 
entry forms for streambank protection work. With this incentive, 58 of 66 owners contacted signed the 
forms. However. no land has since been acquired in fee or scenic easement by the Corps of Engineers 
or the National Park Service during the 16 years of the General Design Memorandum existence. The 
Corps has not acquired land because it has been directed by headquarters not to acquire any additional 
land that is not directly adjacent to existing Corps’ project lands. However, the Corps of Engineers 
could obtain easements (which would probably be managed by some other entity) in conjunction with 
construction of new streambank protection projects, if there was a federal interest in the land to be 
protected. Based on this background, there would be no federal land acquisition in fee if current 
conditions continued. 


Land has been acquired along the nver by counties and by both states for several recreational sites and 
access on both sides of the nver. This might continue under this alternative. 


Existing residential and other private development areas would remain. New developments are pro- 
posed and would be built within the boundary from time to time. In Union and Clay Counties, South 
Dakota, zoning guides this development to a certain extent. No such zoning controis are in place in 
Yankton County. South Dakota, or in Cedar and Dixon Counties in Nebraska. The Recreational River 
Management Plan proposed that a designated agency work with local governments to consider zoning 
for lands within the corndor. Such work has not taken place. Development on these shores has gen- 
erally occurred without federal review, except in cases where Corps of Engineers wetlands or stream- 
bank protection permits were required. 


General Administration 


Administration and Maintenance Facilities. Administrative staff for the MNRR would remain in the 
Omaha District office. although there could be opportunities for use of the Gavins Point visitor center 
and other Corps facilities and personnel for purposes consistent with the MNRR. 


Maintenance. The maintenance workload under this alternative would remain at present levels because 
there would be no new visitor facilities. Maintenance of projects built with matching funds from the 
Corps of Engineers would be the responsibility of the cost-share sponsor, with the exception of 
endangered species construction. 


Law Enforcement. Law enforcement would continue to be occasionally provided by state and local 
authonties to manage the visitor activities. The Corps of Engineers has the authonty to enforce rules 
and regulations promulgated in the Code of Federal Regulations (CFR) 36 CFR 327. which are 
applicable to water resource development projects administered by the chief of engineers. 


Staffing Needs. The Corps and NPS staffing needs would be minimal. NPS staffing needs would be 
handled as collateral duties by staff assigned to the O'Neill and Omaha offices. 
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Federal Costs. Cost categornes include: 


Category COE Costs NPS Costs 
Labor $13,000" $23.000° 
Equipment. supplies. materials and transportauion 4.000 8.000° 
Resource monitoring / studies 50.000 1.000" 
Cost-shared construction ------ 

Total $67,000 $32,000 


“Project manager GS-11) one-third ume. Engineering labor associated with construction and design is not 
included Overhead charges associated with labor are not included. 
“Park manager GS-13. one-third ume (shared in thirds with the 39-muile Missours and Niobrara Scenic 
Riverway 

One-third of respective costs typically budgeted tor labor 

One overtlight or one boat tip annualls 

Costs associated with the design and construcuion of new facilities will be developed during the 
development of the General Desren Memorandum and atier nontederal cost-share sponsor has shown 
interes! 


Since this is a conceptual management plan. determination of costs involves considerable uncertainty, 
especially with regard to future construction, because none is specifically planned. and construction 
wold require a cost-share sponsor, However. construction consistent with the goals of this alternative 
is stil possible. and costs associated with such would be prepared during the development of a design 
memorandum, after a cost-share sponsor has shown interest. Cost-sharing for recreational projects 1s 
currently standard within the Corps nationwide, and the operation and maintenance of those projects ts 
the responsibility of the sponsor 


Tapre bs ALTERNATIVE TL—Lanp Ust/Lanp Cover 


Land l se/Land Cover category Public land Private land TOTAL 

iacres! (acres) (acres) 
Cropland 337 7.1385 7.472 
Pasture/rangelund IS6 a PE 2.509 
L pland wooded torest 1.6 2.33) 3.427 
Floodplain forest 3 47] 475 
Palustrine wetlands sh 4.44? 43.47% 
Riverine wetlands 193 1§.389 15.882 
I acustrine wetlands () Q) 0 
Unknown }44 
TOTAL 1.852 32.060 34,057 


Numbers were rounded off to the nearest whole acre: The 34.057 acres include 16.782 acres above the ordinary high 
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Alternauve 1- Centinuanon of Exastine Conditions (No Action) 
RESOURCE MANACEMENT 


Some public and pnvate land ts not currently developed or used for agnculture and retains high value 
as a natural landscape and ecosystem. These lands are valuable for continued good-quality habitat. 
sustaining water quality, protecting natural and cultural resources, and preserving scenic qualities. Such 
areas include old-growth cottonwood forests, mpanan areas, woody draws, relatively undisturbed 
wetlands, sparsely vegetated sandb«r islands, native praines, and cultural sites. The National Park 
Service would encourage property owners to conserve or restore these areas to their naturai state. 


Streambank Protection 


The objectives of the bank preservation program as authonzed and as identified in the General Design 
Memorandum we as follows: 


° Protect the location of high banks and those features, such as wooded areas, islands, and vegetated 
low bars, that contain values which contnbute to the designation as a recreational nver 


° Implement, subject to available funding, bank preservation measures at previously identified 
cnitical erosion problem sites 


° Ensure the continued effectiveness of bank preservation features to preserve the characteristics of 
the nver existing at the time of designation. 


Although actual erosion rates are lower now (80 acres/vear) than before the dam was built (200 
acres/year), high accretion land does not form now as it did before the dam. Therefore. the net loss of 
high bank 1s greater now than before the dam. Water coming out of the dam ts sediment-poor, and the 
soils in the area are highly erodible. so erosion 1s common. Some of these losses are offset by the 
control of flooding. so floodplain areas formerly prone to flooding can now be cleared and farmed 


In response to a nationwide concem regarding bank erosion and stabilization measeres, section 32 of 
Public Law 93-251 allowed demonstration projects. Bank preservation (preservation of the high bank- 
line, preservation of features between banks, and reduction of soil loss) was also included as an integral 
part of the Missoun National Recreational River designation. The final report for the section 32 pro- 
gram went to Congress in 1991. 


Objectives of the streambank protection program in the General Design Memorandum MMR-/ are to 
protect the location of high banks and features such as wooded areas, islands, and vegetated low bars 
that contain significant resources: implement bank pre: rvatton measures at severe erosion sites: and 
ensure continued effectivenes:. of bank preservation features. The General Design Memorandum MMR.- 
/ identified 31 potential erosion areas and cntical areas 22 high bank areas and nine island vegetated 
bar areas) and set pnorities for site needs. Nine projects were eventually constructed on this section of 
nver under Section 32 of the Water Resources Development Act. 


The recreational river act provided for federal operation and maintenance of natural features as part of 
the recreational nver designation and provided for operation and maintenance of bank preservation 
features in place pnor to implementation of the act. Streambank erosion was identified as an important 
issue along the Missoun River in the General Design Memorandum MMR-1, other related plans and 
projects, and during the scoping phase of this project. On private property, property owner donation of 
easements would be necessary fr new stabilization. While the intent was to tum over maintenance of 
these projects to local sponsors, funding ts expected to continue by the Missoun River Bank Stabi- 
lization Association for the Corps to do this work each year. 
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The provision of the General Design Memorandum MMR-1/ that allowed COE construction of new 
Streambank protection structures was conditional upon the availability of the United States of such land 
and interest in land iy such ownership as the Corps deemed necessary. The Corps of Engineers or 
partner agencies have been successful in obtaining permanent construction easements for this work 
trom landowners. 


Natural Resources 


General. Natura’ resources would mostly be managed and protected by pnvate property owners and 
state Wildlife agencies, since much of the habitat protection work descnbed in the General Design 
Vemorandum has not been realized. 


Monitoring of Resources. Current inventorying and monitoring by state and federal! agencies would 
continue. Although new monitoring. if needed, 1s not precluded in this alternative, new coordination of 
mventory and monitomng would take place pnmanily in response to obligations under the Endangered 
Species Act 

t 


Threatened and Endangered Species. Natural resource management would invoive activities by the 
Corps of Engineers. in consultauion with US. Fish and Wildlite Service, the National Part Service, and 
the states of Nebraska and South Dakota. Current ongoing programs carned out by the Corps under the 
NINRR authonty include funding to support recovery efforis of the least tem and piping plover as well 
is studies to gain additional information on the pallid sturgeon. 


Cultural Resources 


The nmver. its floodplain, and the bluffs have provided for basic human needs 1n an otherwise harsh 
plains environment tor thousands of years. A cultural chronology of the area ts generally understood 
(trom prehistoric periods to the present day). The General Design Memorandum listed cultural resource 
objectives tor the recreauional nver, including inventorying, protecting, and interpreting histone end 
prehisione resources. These objectives have not been met. 


Cultural Resource Inventory, Evaluation, and Monitoring. The GDM objective ts to establish and 
maintain an ongoing inventory of all lands within the river management corndor to identify, evaluate, 
and protect prehistone and histone cultural resources. No active surveys are known to have occurted in 
the past few years. ihe Corps’ responsibility would continue to be limited to protecting archeological 
resourees on its own land. 


Preserving and Protecting Cultural Resources. The GDM goal ts to preserve and protect sites. 
Private property owners and governent agencies would continue to manage resources on their land. 
Minimal law entorcement would be available to reduce the minimal levels of looting or vandalism that 
occurred 


Federal undertakings (such as new construction) that could affect national register or national register- 
eligible properties would be subject to section 106 of the National Histone Preservation Act. 


Continuing Research. Future research would be limited to that initiated by the Corps of Engineers, 
state historical societies, and local historians. 
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Alternative 1: Contnuatnon of Exausung Conditons (No Action) 
VISITOR USE AND INTERPRETATION 


The visitor experience would be limited genecally to activities and interpretation that are currently 
available on the recreational nver. The Corps of Engineers and local tourism offices have prepared a 
few maps and brochures, and some exhibits and signs exist to inform visitors of their recreation options, 
present safety messages, and provide interpretation of the recreational nver’s natural and cultural 
history. These are usually private or agency efforts to fulfill a specific need. Public access to the river 
and developed facilities for recreational uses are limited. 


Interpretation 


Interpretation and information would continue to be available through publications from several local 
tourism and economic development offices, including the Upper Missoun Chamber of Commerce. the 
Northeast Nebraska Travel Council, and the Northeast Nebraska Rural Conservation and Development 
District. The COE Lewis and Clark Regional Visitor Center located at Gavins Point Dam interprets the 
Missoun River Basin Plan, natural and cultural history of the river, and current management Issues 
through exhibits, slide shows, overlooks, and personal contact. 


While the Missouri River Recreational River Management Plan gave few details, the General Design 
Memorandum called for a decentralized and self-guiding approach to interpretive programs in the nver 
comdor. Of the 11 areas slated for recreational development and 13 public use areas, efforts have been 
made on only two to four sites 


Visitor Activities 


Present users of the nver are principally local fishermen and recreational boaters. The many sandbars, 
changing currents, and underwater hazard snags make the river unsuitable for those not familiar with it. 
Current patterns of nver use would likely continue. Boating. fishing, hunting. and trapping would not 
be expected to change from current levels. Though prohibited by NPS policy. existing presence and use 
of noisy airboats could likely occur, but to a limited extent. in the shallow backwater inlets and 
tnbutanes of the Missourn River. 


Visitor Use Management 


There have been a few visitor use studies conducted which included the MNRR and the Gavins Point 
Dam recreational areas. However, none of these studies were conducted in such a way that a firm trend 
for visitor use of the MNRR over the last 20 years could be developed (see the Visitor Use Manage- 
ment section in the “Affected Environment” chapter for visitor use study results). 


Although visitor use data ts also available from the Gavins Point Project Office. the South Dakota 
SCARP, and the Nebraska SCARP., these data include the increasing visitor use of the Gavins Point 
faciiities. which most likely do not correlate with visitor use within the MNRR itself. As stated earlier, 
recreational use within the MNRR would remain pnmarily local, with the possible exception of Ponca 
State Park. There is no evidence to support that visitors from Gavins Point facilities would also use the 
MNRR. 


There ts a strong need for baseline visitor studies specifically for the MNRR, as well as ongoing mont- 
toring of visitor use Over time using the same methods, especially for nverine visitor uses. One of the 


THE ALTERNATIVES 


previous studies could petentially be used as a baseline if similar methodology ts used for subsequent 
monitonng studies. 


Some visitor use Management Occurs al existing state, county, and city parks along the MNRR. How- 
ever, there would be no coordinated approach to visitor use management associated with the MNRR as 
a whole. 


Visitor Development and Access 


The Recreational River Management Pian \isted 14 sites to be developed, and the fully implemented 
General Design Memorandum called for extensive recreational development and land acquisition, 
including campgrounds and boat ramps at 11 different sites. The General Design Memorandum was 
supplemented twice for the construction of site-specific recreational development. Supplement No. 1, 
dated March 1986, provided for the construction of the Myron Grove access, as cost-shared by Clay 
County, South Dakoia. Supplement No. 2, dated December 1988, provided for the construction of 
Riverside Park, as cost-shared by the city of Yankton. Thirteen public use areas were planned and 
would require land acquisition. The Recreational River Management Plan recogn'7ed the continued 
operation and maintenonce of private recreational sites, and in addition, proposed agreements with 
entities to develop more sites. The General Design Memorandum provided no guidance for private 
access development. 


In this alternative, existing roads and public nver access would be maintained, and development of new 
public nver access would likely occur slowly in response to local needs. Most visitors must find the 
nver on their own and use the nver on its own terms. Therefore, river users would continue to be pn- 
marily local people. Though full implementation ©: the existing GDM is not anticipated, there is a 
possibility that the Corps of Engineers could provide cost-share funding for the development of scenic 
drives, trails, camping areas, and hunting access within the boundary, provided funding was available. 


Controls over private and commercial development along the river would be limited to federal flood- 
plain restrictions, plus state and county restnctions. Cabin and housing areas Wouid be developed or 
enlarged based on market demand, and private property owners might provide additional campgrounds 
for public use. 


BOUNDARY 


The no-action boundary would be the one existing since mitial legislation, defined in Public Law 95- 
625 (November 10, 1978) as the Missouri River “segment from Gavins Point Dam, South Dakota, fifty- 
nine miles downstream to Ponca State park, Nebraska, as generally depicted in the document entitled 
Review Report for Water Resources Development, South Dakota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Montana,” 
prepared by the Corps of Engineers in August 1977 (the so-called “umbrella” report). The 1977 Review 
Report described this segment with additional particularity as a 59.05-mile reach commencing 
“immediately below Gavins Point Dam at the 1965 nver mile 811.05 downstream to Ponca State Park. 
Nebraska, at 1965 nver mile 752. The land surface within this boundary totals some 19,600 acres. 
including the entire Gavins Points COE project area and a mix downstream of private, county, state, 
and federal land. 


ASSISTANCE ON ADJACENT LAND OUTSIDE THE BOUNDARY 


There has been no direct assistance to local entities by federal agencies under this authority. 
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ACTIONS COMMON TO ALTERNATIVES 2 AND 3 


GENERAL CONCEPT AND PHILOSOPHY 


The action altematives provide for protection of natural and cultural resources and for management of 
visitor use. Recreational nvers usually contain a broader range of agricultural and forestry uses than 
scenic or wild rivers: therefore, all action altematives would allow for continuation of traditional 
farming and ranching practices on private land, consistent with goals and objectives outlined in this 
Draft General Management Plan. Landscape changes would be managed pnmanily through the use of 
voluntary conservation agreements, or through zoning ordinances. Agreements could be used for 
agricultural land, residential or other private developments areas, or to protect significant resources. As 
required by the establishing legislation, land or interests in land must be made available to the United 
States to protect and enhance the values of the MNRR before any new construction of bank protection 
structures could be initiated or maintained by the Corps under the authority of the act. Land acquisition 
would be rare and used only if absolutely necessary to protect resource Values or to provide needed 
recreational access. 


MANAGEMENT 
Cooperating Agencies / Partnerships 


Several government agencies would continue to have responsibilities along the 59-mile MNRR. 
However, management of the MNRR would be the responsibility of the National Park Service and the 
Corps of Engineers. The esiadlishing legislation assigned to the secretary of the interior (acting through 
the National Park Service) responsibility for administering the river as a component of the national wild 
and scenic rivers system . The establishing legislation also directed the secretary of the interior to enter 
INtO a COOperative agreement with the secretary of the army (acting through the Corps) for construction 
and maintenance of bank stabilization work, recreational facilities, and other recreational river features. 
The existing cooperative agreement ts included as appendix C. 


The revised agreement between the National Park Service (administrator or overseer) and the Corps of 
Engineers (day-to-day onsite manager) would outline the responsibilities of each agency. However, 
there would be a revised Cooperative agreement between the two parties to reflect current policies and 
authorities and to be consistent with the alternative selected by this plaraing process. As the agency 
responsible for the Yankton Dam project. the Corps would remain responsible for operation. 
maintenance, and managemeni of all existing facilities associated with the project. The National Park 
Service would retain overall authority to administer the MNRR as a component of the NWSRS. The 
Corps would cont:aue to be responsible for most construction activities, such as recreational 
development, bank stabilization, and other recreational river features as deemed necessary with advice 
provided by the National Park Service. The Corps and the National Park Service would work jointly on 
habitat enhancement projects with the Corps taking the lead on construction that would protect and 
enhance bioloyic values. Subject to funding. the two agencies would also work together on resource 
surveys, monitoring, interpretation, and other activities, with the National Park Service taking the lead 
on developing interpretive materials. 


The NPS role would be somewhat larger than at present. The National Park Service would work with 
local landowners and governments on appropriate land uses within the boundary and would provide 
public information and interpretation opportunities, as wel! as facilities for recreational use. They would 
promote wise and safe use of the river by recreationists. The National Park Service would call and lead 
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penodic (at least annual) meetings with the Corps of Engineers to discuss implementation of the 
cooperative agreement and this plan. The cooperative agreement may be updated, if needed, under any 
selected alternaiuve, including the no-action alternative. 


The two agencies would seek help from each other and from state and county agencies, organizations, 
and individuals. Both agencies would seek funding '0 support active management of the area. Federal 
staff would continue to confer with the public, local zovernments, and interest groups such as the 
Missoun River Bank Siathization Association. 


Land Use Management 


Both altematives ensure that present development could remain in place inside the boundanes. 
Compatible land uses include farming and ranching and those basic visitor facilities, such as comfort 
and convemence facilities, currentiy in place. (These facilities are described in the “Affected 
Environment” section of the document.) The alternatives have different visions of future development 
along the nver, but both would adhere to the following approaches. 


Those uses that Were present in 1978 were found by the 1978 management plan to be consistent with 
the intent of the Wild and Scenic River Act and would be allowed to continue. For developments built 
between 1978 and the date of this plan, the managing agency would offer technical assistance and work 
with property owners to help ensure continued consistency with the goals of this Draft General 
Management Plan. 


Future (after the date of this plan) land uses would be evaluated for compatibility with the objectives 
and goals of this plan. Residential and other private development within the boundary would continue. 
The amount of new development recommended tn the two alternatives differs. Details concerning tn- 
kind replacement and new structures, as sell as density, design, and location, are defined in each 
alternative. The managing agency would actively seek to avoid incompatible land uses and 
development. Incompauble activities include feedlots and confinement facilities and extensive new 
cabin and residential development. 


The Corps of Engineers and the National Park Service would use the least intrusive methods and 
whenever possible rely upon local means for achieving the objectives of this plan. Changes tn the 
landscape would be managed partly through the use of relatively nonintzusive tools such as voluntary 
wildlife conservation areas, tax incentives, restrictive covenants, zoning, end conservation easements. 
Voluntary property owner agreements, restrictive covenants, and conservation easements would all be 
formally recorded and filed in county records. Developed land in the vicinity of the river would be 
assessed based on current use. All other land uses would generally be assessed based on agricultural 
rates. Tax breaks for preserving natural environments are currently rare. The National Park Service 
would actively support tax breaks for such voluntary protection. 


A mixture of all of the above land use management tools 1s assumed tn all the action alternatives. 
Because of the voluntary nature of many of these methods, neither the relative nor actual amount of 
lind to be acquired can be predicted. 


Wildlife Conservation Areas. Working with the nver managers, landowners could donate or sell 


nverfront land to the U.S. for wildlife, streambank protection, and other public purposes. The intent 
would be to 
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Actions Common to Alternatives 2 and 3 


° create a green area along the nver that is 200 feet deep or more, deperiding on the particular 
property 


° enhance wildlife production and natural vegetation barners that slow erosion 


° create a long-term legal interest (by the National Park Service. the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and public entities) in the land sufficient to permit bank stabilization by the Corps of 


Engineers 
° allow day-use only access to the public for such activities as picnicking, rest, and emergency use 
° future camping facilities could be provided as demands warranted 


In the past. temporary construction easements have been obtained voluntanly from owners for access to 
the riverbank for streambank protection work by the Corps of Engineers. Such easements, now held by 
the Lewis and Clark Natural Resources District, generally run in perpetuity. This program ts intended to 
be replaced by the above as new agreements are reached. 


County Zoning and/or Comprehensive Plans. County zoning would be encouraged as a land use 
management tool that can protect land adjacent to the Missouri River. Zoning ts a local power that can 
be used to prohibit or authorize a large variety of land uses. County zoning can also help control the 
density of development, provide development setbacks from the aver, and help maintain the rural 
scene. At present, zoning exists only in Clay and Union Counties in South Dakota, and tn the city of 
Yankton. The National Park Service would work with county commissioners, planning and zoning 
officials, states, and other agencies to encourage innovative design and adopt development standards 
within che boundary that are in keeping with niverway goals. The following guidelines illusurate what 
types of land uses and development standards would be appropriate. Technical assistance to property 
owners would be available to help achieve these goais. 


Conservation Easements. Conservation easements could be acquired through donation or purchase by 
managing agency or by a private organization. Generally, conservation easements run with the land, 
cannot be revoked, and the terms can be negotiated. Conservation easements can prohibit or authorize 2 
variety of land uses. In general, this type of easement would inhibit new development while allowine 
agnicuitural activities to continue. Restrictions could be placed on logging. vegetation removal, 
quarrying, and disturbance of wetlands. Other types of easements could be developed to protect cultural 
resources, provide streambank protection, or allow for flooding. Property owners could negotiate limits 
on public or managing agency use of the land. Some land within the recreational river is expected to be 
protected through conservation easements offered by willing sellers. Such easements would primarily 
be used to protect outstandingly remarkable natural and cultural resources and scenic areas. 


It is anticipated that four easement estates in addition to a fee estate would be used in acquiring land 
and interests in land. These include a scenic preservation easement, a scenic recreational and 
preservation easement, and two types of bank preservation. 


The scenic preservation easements would maintain in perpetuity the land use at the ime of 
acquisition. The purpose of this easement would be to preserve the scenic beauty of backside 
lands as they were viewed from the nver 


The scenic recreation and preservation easement would maintain the present scenic features and 
additionally would allow the public to enter the area for hiking, picnicking, fishing, and tent 


camping. Trails and sanitation facilities would be constructed as needed. 
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The bank preservation easements would be used only where bank preservation features were 
constructed. One easement would allow public access and the other easement would not. The 
first would be coupled to a recreation and scenic preservation easement and the second to a 
scenic preservation easement. 


Fee acquisition would be contemplated in those areas where major recreational development 
would occur. 


Fee Acquisition. The purchase of land by government agencies or land trusts could be used where 
other protection means Were not suitable or where landowners preferred to sell outnght rather than 
grant conservation easements. The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act does not require land acquisition, as ts 
the case along this stretch of the nver. The intent of this plan ts to encourage nver protection through 
local and cooperative methods and not to rely on land acquisition as a frequently used tool. Any land 
acquired would be used primarily for the development of nver access, trailheads, trails, cultural sites, 
overlooks, visitor information sites, and similar facilities. Each alternative describes why, when, how 
much, or where land might be acquired if needed for such purposes as river access, visitor facilities, or 
preservation of resources. 


The boundanes of the recreational nver show the extent of important resources that should be protected 
and define the outer limit of the recreational river. The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act limits the land that 
can be bought in ‘ee ttle to an average of no more than 100 acres per mile. In addition, on this Missoun 
National Recreational River segment, condemnation an not be used to acquire an interest in fee simple 
title and purchases can be from willing sellers only. By law, « ondemnation can only be used for 
easements and then only for a maximum of 5% of the land. 


Guidelines for Existing and Replacement Structures. Guidelines for existing and replacemert 
development are as follows: 


There would be no effect on existing structures and uses. 


Replacement structures should be set back at least 100 feet from the nverbank and built on a site 
with a minimum 100 feet of nvertront. 


Replacement structures s .ould be consistent with maintenance, screening, visibility, texture, and 
color recommendations. 


Colors should be soft, subtle, earth tones that are similar to those in the surrounding 
environment. 


Native plants should be used for landscaping. Vegetation should be maintained so that, except 
for the view corndors, structure would be screened from the nver during the summer. 
Foundation plantings at the base of residences would be an acceptable means of vegetation 
screening (see appendix F). 


Exterior maintenance of structures ts important to the achievement of the recommendations in 
this plan. 


Guidelines for Zoning and New Construction. Guidelines for zoning and new construction would be 
achieved through the use of the above-listed land use management tools. Technical ass:stance and some 
funding assistance to property owners would be available to help achieve these objectives. Guidelines 
for zoning and for new public and private construction are as follows: 
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Actions Common to Alternanves 2 and 3 


The lot should have a minimum of 300 feet of nverfront. 
The structure should be set back 200 feet from the ordinary high water mark. 


Construction materials should meet the intent of the maintenance, screening, visibility, texture, 
and color recommendations of this plan. 


Colors should be soft, subtle, earth tones that are similar to those in the surrounding 
environment. 


Landscaping should use native plants. 


Vegetation should be maintained, as determined 1n each altermative, so that the structure ts 
screened dunng the summer. 


Development should be unobtrusive so that the natural landscape dominates. 


The undeveloped portions of property should contain native vegetation and a natural substory of 
grass and shrubs. 


New tuildings should be located on a contour higher than that reached by high water flows 
(79,500 cfs). 


Boat ramps and boat docks along the nver should be shared in order to minimize the need for the 
number and the need for access roads. 


The setback for new structures should be equal to or greater than the 100-year floodline or be 
elevated or floodproofed to a level of at least | foot about the 100-year flood elevation to stay 
within Federal Emergency Management Administration flood insurance guidelines. 


The 100-year flood flow for the 59-mile reach has been estimated to be 79.500 cfs by the Omaha 
District (Omaha District 1981, Missoun River special flood hazard information maps). Any 
development subject to damage by flood waters or erosion should not be located lower than | foot 
above the stage corresponding to this discharge. An elevation equal to that generated by a S00-year 
flood would better ensure against disasters and could restrict development in valuable natural areas. 


Guidelines for Agricultural Land. Farming and ranching practices are viewed as generally supporting 
the protection of the nver. and this plan recognizes current and evolving agncultural use as a cultural 
attribute of the recreational nver corndor. Encouraging use of land for agnculture helps to minimize 
future development within the corndor. Feedlots and confinement facilities would not be considered 
consistent with the recreational nver designation. Currently there are no feedlots and confinement 
facilities along this stretch of the nver within the boundary. 


Agricultural and forestry practices should be similar in nature and intensity to those present in the area 
at the time of designation. Vegetation growing between farm fields may help to stabilize and retard 
erosion of banks, would provide a buffer zone of natural vegetation that would enhance scenic and 
wildlife habitat values, and could reduce some loading of pollutants into the river. Private property 
owners could be encouraged to set aside some agncultural land for wildlife habitat easements 
Application of fertilizers and biocides should meet integrated pest management goals established by 
agricultural agencies. Financial assistance for livestock watering equipment could be used as an 
incentive to minimize trampling of nverbanks. 
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Guidelines for Public Land. Public land and facilities inside the boundary would continue to be 
managed for its dedicated purposes and for the purposes of the recreational nver designation. Each 
action alternative would rely on the use of cooperative agreements and/or memoranda of understanding 
among government agencies and other partners to ensure consistency with this plan and to resolve 
jurisdictions and conflicting mandates. Existing public lands include wildlife easements as well as some 
areas that are dedicated to recreation. Fee and easement land owned by the Corps of Engineers would 
continue to be managed by them or in cooperation with other agencies. The Corps of Engineers would 
remain the lead decision-maker and point of contact for this land. 


General Administration 


Maintenance. Maintenance activities and facilities related to habitat development and management, 
including streambank protection, would be provided by state and federal agencies, as funding allowed. 
Funds to marntain recreational facilities have been budgeted primarily by counties and the Nebraska 
Game and Parks Commission. Additional funds may be needed from state and federal sources to 
maintain and enhance habitat as determined tn the alternatives. With the permission and cooperation of 
property owners, federal funding could be used to help preserve significant cultural resources on private 
land inside the boundanes. 


Law Enforcement. Current sharing of responsibilities across jurisdictional lines would be encouraged 
in both action alternatives. Generally, enforcement activities are specific to the laws and responsibilities 
of the agency. For instance, the US. Fish and Wildlife Service would have law enforcement 
responsibility for threatened and endangered species and migratory birds; state wildlife agencies would 
enforce fishing and hunting laws: and county sheriffs would enforce boating. civil, and criminal laws. 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 
General 


Following completion of this Draft General Management Plan, more detailed cultural and natural 
resources Management planning might be needed for the Missoun National Recreational River. If 
needed, a resource management plan, prepared by the National Park Service, would detail research 
needs. summarize information needs, and analyze and set prnorities for resource management work. 
These plans could facilitate point actions with the Corps of Engrneers, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. or the state game and fish agencies. 


The section 1135 program of the Water Resources Development Act of 1986, as amended, would 
provide for technical assistance and funding for restoring habitat lost as a result of a COE project. 
(About 25° of the cost would be shared by a nonfederal partner.) Such programs could be used to 
restore habitat to compensate for changes in the river resulting from Gavins Point Dam or to create 
chutes and wetlands. The development of such planning tools could also be supported by federal or 
state technical and financial assistance. 
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Actions Common to Alternatves 2 and 3 
Streambank Protection 


The action alternatives recognize that streambank protection measures are necessary and authorized in 
the Missouri National Recreational River legislation. Wherever possible, the use of natural streambank 
protection or bioengineering techniques are recommended. Such techniques include cabling tree trunks 
and brushy material to the bank (Palmitter method), planting live willow stakes or live willow fascines 
(bundles), constructing live cnbwalls, or any combination thereof. Vegetative means of streambank 
protection are compatible with protection of recreational nverine appearance and they encourage 
revegetation of the mpanan corndor. Resource agency staff members are often available to provide 
technical assistance with these techniques. 


When bioengineering techniques are not feasible nor practicable, erosion control techniques (including 
the use of rocks for streambank protection) would be permitted subject to conditions prescnbed in this 
Draft General Management Plan. The COE section 33 program authonzes the Corps of Engineers to 
stabilize streambanks on private land on the Missoun River under certain conditions. The Corps of 
Engineers could also buy interest in eroding land along the Missoun River from willing sellers as an 
alternative to stabilizing. Purchase of land ts often more economical than stabilization and allows 
erosion to add sediment to the river system. 


New streambank erosion control techniques would require a section 10/404 COE permit and would be 
used to protect structures and agncultural land. This policy would also apply when alteration or 
extension of structures would require a new section 10/404 COE permit. Each stabilization action 
would require an individual permit under normal (non-flood) circumstances. The Corps would 
cooperate to ensure that streambank protection 1s compatible with the purposes of the recreational myer 
authorization. 


For permitting purposes, acceptable materials would be determined on a case-by-case basis. Natural or 
natural-appearing materials would be encouraged. Clean brick and broken masonry would be 
considered. The material should be covered by topsoil and seeded. Streambank protection may also 
allow for protection of significant biological resources (special habitats such as wooded areas, islands, 
and sandbars) and significant cultural resources such as archeological sites on a case-by-case basis. 
Natural or natural-appearing materials would be encouraged. 


Natural Resources 


General. The managing agency and partners would cooperate in the tnventory and monitoring of nver- 
related resources and would coordinate management for protection/restoration and enhancement of 
biologic resources. Natural river processes would be enhanced when possible. A coordinated effort 
would be made by all partners to protect and manage threatened and endangered species and sensitive 
and unusual habitat such as cottonwood forests, islands, and sandbars. Research that would support 
nver-related interpretive programs and resource management objectives would be encouraged. Water 
quality would continue to be monitored by various federal and state agencies. 


Floodplains and adjacent wetlands would be considered sensitive in all the alternatives, and they would 
be protected to the greatest extent possible. They reduce the adverse effects of flooding. maintain water 
quality, provide fish and wildlife habitat, preserve visual vanety. and maintain biologic values. All 
action alternatives would preserve, restore, and increase wetlands in the nver corndor. Wetlands would 
be protected and enhanced on public land (executive orders would be followed) and their protection 
would be encouraged on private land by preservation incentives, voluntary programs, and enforcement 
of state and federal law. 
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This plan would support efforts to control the spread of nuisance plants and state-listed weeds that 
compete with native plants and threatened and endangered species for habitat and that could be 
detrimental to agncultural crops. The managing agencies would work with local agencies under a 
cooperative agreement. 


Management for Biologic Resources. Management for protecting, restonng, and enhancing biologic 
values would vary according to alternative. 


Monitoring of Resources. Monitonng of resources would vary according to alternative. No entry onto 
private land would take place without property owner consent. 


Threatened and Endangered Species. Federal and state endangered and threatened species would 
continue to be protected in all areas under federal or state yunsdiction. Policies and programs for the 
presers ation and protection of the species and their habitat would continue by consultation among the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Corps of Engineers, National Park Service, Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission, and the South Dakota Department of Game, Fish and Parks. NPS policy (but not Corps 
policy) requires that federal candidate species be afforded equal protection to those species that are 
listed 


To avoid direct. indirect. and cumulative impacts potentially associated with new boat ramps, the 
following conditions would be met: 


1) boat ramp placement would be ‘4 mile from historic nesting islands 

2) boat ramp construction would avoid the May-August nesting season 

3) bout ramp design and parking lot size would seek to redistribute existing visitor use, rather 
that encourage additional use at locations that could impact the terns and plovers 

4) if visitor use impacts exceeded carrying capacity standards (as determined by monitonng). 
management would take actions that would bnng conditions back within standards 

5) Site-specific environmental compliance. including compliance with section 106 of the 
National Histone Preservation Aci, would be completed before any new boat ramps were 
constructed) As part of this site-specific compliance. information section 7 consultation under the 
Endangered Species Act would be remitiated with the ULS. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Actions that might be taken. would include the following: 
a) increase public awareness through additional signing and posting 
b) patrol stand permmeters by boat. especially on holidays and weekends 
c) limit numbers of people allowed to launch boats from boat ramps 
d) close certain boat ramps 


(Cultural Resources 


Management of Cultural Resources. Management of cultural resources would be accomplished 
through the cooperative efforts of property owners, public interest groups. local communities. and 
government agencies. The goal would be to preserve the significant histoncal. architectural. 
ethnographic, landscape. and archeological resources that make up the cultural heritage of the nver 
corndor. The intent would be to work with others to minimize the loss of histonmc matenal and to 
conserve resources important for public education and scientific study. Preservation programs could not 
be implemented on private land without the approval and invitation of the owner 
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Actions Common to Alternatives 2 and 2 


Cultural Resource Inventory, Evaluatioa, and Monitoring. The National Park Service. in 
cooperation with the state historic preservation officers, would identify cultural resources inside the 
boundary and evaluate their significance and integnty using national register cntena. This includes the 
monitoring of significant sites on public land. Identification of historic properties eligible for the 
national register would help property owners qualify for restoration or rehabilitation funding or tax act 
certification. These activities could be undertaken on nonfederal lands in cooperation with landowners 
if funding was available. 


Preserving and Protecting Cultural Resources. Continuation of resource stewardship by private 
owners Is a major goal of all alternatives in this plan and would be particularly important in maintaining 
the cultural landscape. The National Park Service would work with other agencies and local 
communities to help ensure cultural resources were identified and protected during development of new 
or enlarged visitor facilities. 


Shared expertise as well a vanety of agreements and incentives could be used to preserve cultural 
resources. Federally funded or permitted projects must comply with the provisions of section 106 of the 
National Histone Preservation Act. 


Visitors would be directed to public areas that can best accommodate use. Visitors would be educated 
about the importance of the sites and their preservation. Visitor use would be routinely monitored to 
ensure that resources were not damaged. If resources were threatened. protective measures would be 
developed. Management actions, including cooperative law enforcement, public education, and visitor 
management, would be used to ensure that the sense of community. trust among neighbors. and the 
serene nature of this recreational nver continued and that resources were protected. Government-to- 
government consultation with Native Amencans would help to prevent damage to ethnographic sites. 


Museum objects and natural and cultural resource collections, archeological matenals. site records, and 
other archival materials would continue to be the responsibility of individual land-managing agencies 
Financial incentives (e g.. the National Park Service Heritage Preservation Fund grants) could be used 
to encourage care of artifacts from nonfederal land. such as support for local museums 


Continuing Research. Data was collected for this planning project (NPS 19944. NPS 1994b. and NPS 
1995). but site-specific inventones of cultural resources and a resource management plan (including 
provisions for management of collections) sull would be needed. 


VISITOR USE AND INTERPRETATION 
Visitor Experience 


Visitor experience 1s a phrase used to describe everything visitors do. learn, and enjoy in an area. In this 
; f : 

plan, “visitor” refezs to local people as well as those from afar. Visitor experience refers both to the 

experience visitors have while at the nver and to the memories and insights they take with them when 

they leave. 


The alternatives described in this Draft General Management Plan would provide opportunities for 

people to learn about and enjoy the significance and history of the recreational nver. Within the wide 
range of possible visitor expenences would be a number that could be reasonably provided to visitors 
These are described as visitor experience goals. They contain the basic elements of what a visit to the 
recreational nver should be — safe, informative, fun, ennching. relaxing. and memorable 
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Visitors to the Missoun National Recreational River would have opportunities to 
receive Onientation and information before and throughout a visit to the recreational nver 


learn about nver safety so that they can fully enjoy their recreational and cultural 
expenences 


know that the Missoun National Recreational River is part of the wild and scenic nver 
sysiem 


learn about appropriate activities and behaviors so that the nver’s resource values 
(threatened and endangered species. cultural resources, mpanan habitats) are not adversely 
impacted 


Interpretation and Visitor Services 


Interpretation 1s a process of education. It sumulates cunosity and conveys ideas and stones and helps 
t P y | ) 

people to understand and dis ‘over deeper meanings and relationships. Interpretation ts part of the 
Visitor experience. 


Visitors ask questions about ICdging. food, and other basic needs when they visit the recreational nver. 
They also ask about options for recreational activities on the nver. Visitors often want to know about 
local history. and the Missoun River's role ti western exploration and settlement. The natural history of 
the Missour River area. including its wildlife and wildflowers, interests many people as well. 


These types of questions can lead into the stones about the Missoun River and its inhabitants. The 
recreational mver’s interpretive themes would help to identify those stones and their contexts. Primary 
interpretive themes are those ideas that are central to the recreational nver’s purpose, resource 
significance. and visitor expernence. Every visitor should have access to them. The themes provide ihe 
foundation for the recreational nver’s interpretive program. both inside and outside the recreational 
nver boundary 


Regardless of the delivery method (personal programs, audiovisual programs, or publications ). 
successful interpretation ties together factual information with sensory activities. The goal of the 
recreavional nver’s interpretive programming would be to provide an educational and recreational 
experience that would lead to visitor enjoyment and protection of the resources. 


Primary Interpretive Themes 

The primary interpretive themes listed below serve as guidelines for descnbing the resources and 
significance of the Missourt National Recreational River. They are listed in no particular order below. 
there 1s some overlap because some themes cannot be addressed without discussing aspects of others 
The primary interpretive themes would be applicable regardless of which action alternative 1s 
implemented: however, there would be differences in the emphasis placed on the themes 


Every visitor to the secreationai nver should have an opportunity to learn about the following ideas 


Lewis and Clark traveled the Missoun River while exploring the Louisiana Purchase 
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Actions Common to Alternatives 2 and 3 


Visitors can still see landscapes similar to those that Lewis and Clark saw. 


The Missoun River, nicknamed the “Big Muddy,” tells many stories of past explorations, 
settlements, and steamboat commerce, and of ongoing nver changes. The nver also 
influences future use and habitation. 


The Missoun River has many moods, from raging and forceful to quiet and peaceful: the 
river has inspired many people. 


There are many opportunities for people to use and enjoy the 59-mile segment >* che 
Missoun Nationa! Recreational River. People also need to be aware of the nver’s dangers. 


Changes to the Missoun River floodplain as a result of the construction of six mainstem 
dams have resulted in significant changes in plant and animal communities (including 
threatened and endangered species). The nver requires thoughtful, cooperative 
management to function in a manner resembling its natural state. 


The nver unpredictably re-positions real estate. It can change course quickly. and shallow 
areas Can become deep overnight. 


Visitor Activities 


Types and amounts of visitor use would vary by individual alternative. However, boating. fishing. 
hunting. and trapping as regulated by law would continue tn all alternatives. 


Visitor Use Management 


Indicators and standards would be established to protect natural and cultural resources and visitor 
experiences from excessive use. When resources begin to be damaged or use 1s excessive. the managing 
agency would act to avoid or mitigate damage or would control and regulate excessive use. 


Visitor Development and Access 


The alternatives would provide detail on the amount of development proposed. Some developed and 
primitive public camping would be available along the recreational nver in South Dakota and 
Nebraska. Private property owners might provide additional campgrounds for public use. Such new 
development, if any, should comply with the intent and direction of this plan. There would be poteatial 
for development of scenic drives or for creation of scenic overlooks. 


When constructed, the Vermillion-Newcastle bidge would provide an opportunity for an c verlesk and 
resource interpretation. 

BOUNDARY 

The proposed boundary for alternatives 2 and 3 are very similar to the boundary in the 1980 
Management Plan and the 1980 General Design Memorandum. The boundary has been revised to 
include new areas of active erosion and three large archeological sites that are listed on the National 


Register of Histone Places, and to exclude the Gavins Point COE project area except for 2.300 feet of 
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nverbank on either side. A portion of Clay County Park. located some distance from the nver, and some 
cropland has been deleted in order not to exceed authonzed boundary acreages. 


The mver and its islands and adjacent wetlands are included but not used or the acreage calculations. 
Total acreage within this boundary proposal ts about 18.880 acres. Copies of maps marked with the 
proposed changes to the boundanes can be seen at NPS offices in Omaha and O' Neill, Nebraska: at the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers office at Gavins Point Dam: at the courthouses in Dixon and Cedar 
Counties in Nebraska: and at Yankton, Clay. and Union County courthouses in South Dakota. 
Following completion of this Draft General Management Plan, a reference to these the boundary maps 
will be published in the Federal Register. 


The inclusion of pnvate land within the boundary does not mean that the land ts slated for acquisition. 
The boundanes show only the area where resources are considered important and need protection. 
Lands would be acquired only if tt becomes necessary for resource protection or if they are needed for 
recreauional facilities. Since 1978 (when this nver was designated), no land has been acquired. 


ASSISTANCE ON ADJACENT LAND OUTSIDE THE BOUNDARY 


The proposed boundary for alternatives 2 an 3 is similar to the 1978 legislative definition provided in 
Public law 95-625 but is revised to exclude the Gavins Point COE project area except for 200 feet of 
nverbank on either side, measured from the ordinary high water mark from the dam to the downnvet 
lmuts of the project. Included in the boundary would be new areas of active erosion and three large 
archeological sites listed on the Nationa! Register of Historic Places but would exclude a portion of 
Clay County Park some distance from the mer and some cropland in order not to exceed authonzed 
boundary acreages 


Assistance would be provided to local governments and property owners only when requested or by 
consent. For example. recommendations for county zoning ordinances could protect mpanan areas. 
steep slopes. or key vistas from intensive developments. Recommendations for county zoning could 
include landscape standards that would help to screen new developments from the nver. The National 
Historic Preservation Act provides for grants, technical assistance, and educational programs to aid in 
preservation and protection of sites eligible for listing on the National Register of Histone Places. 
Designation of local histone districts or zoning could also be used to help protect these sites. 


The Corps of Engineers could provide several opportunities for land protection and/or restoration under 
certain conditions. The section 22 program of the Water Resources Development Act of 1974, as 
amended (WRDA) would allow for technical assistance and funding (cost-shared) for reconnaissance- 
level water resources studies. Examples of potential studies include floodplain management. water 
supply. hydrology. recreation planning, and environmental studies. A sponsor would be required. 
generally from some government entity (cry, county, or state). This program does not fund detailed 
feasibility studies or construction 


The section 1135 program of the Water Resources Development Act of 1986, as amended, would 
provide for technical assistance and funding for restonng habitat lost as a result of a COE project. 
(About 25° of the cost would be shared by a nonfederal partner.) Such programs could be used to 
restore habitat to compensate for changes tn the nver resulting from Gavins Point Dam or to create 
chutes and wetlands. The development of such planning tools could also be supported by federal or 
state technical and financial assistance. 


ALTERNATIVE 2: RESOURCE PROTECTION/ 
RECREATION (PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE) 


GENERAL CONCEPT AND PHILOSOPHY 


This preferred alternaiive wses a* a base the 1980 General Management Plan and the 1980 Generai 
Design Memorandum. lt recognizes, however, that many aspects of those plans have not been carried 
out. It also recognizes that the intervening years have produced new laws to implement. Maintenance 
and restoration of biologic values in the Missoun River ecosystem and minimizing the effects of the 
mainstream dams when possible are a part of these new responsibilities. There has also been a change 
in public perception of the need for different levels of governments to work together in partnerships to 
increase the efficiency of all levels of government. Much of the differences between the two plans 
above and this preferred alternative ts based in these concepts. This alternative descnption should be 
read together with the previous “Actions Common to Alternatives 2 and 3° section 


The primary goals of this alternative are to 
preserve or protect natural and cultural resources 


allow for streambank protection to protect croplands adjacent to high banks and nverside 
development, as authonzed and encouraged by the law 


preserve and protect scenic qualities as seen from the nver with minimal charge 


provide for low levels of visitor use in harmony with the special nature of this nver and its inherent 
hazards 


create public understanding of these goals through local interest group involvement 


MANAGEMENT 
Cooperative Agencies and Partnerships 


The Corps of Engineers and the National Park Service would develop a revised Cooperative agreement 
The Corps would be responsible primanly for construction of bank protection structures. recreational 
facilities, and other recreational nver features as deemed NECESSaTy The Corps would continue to 
manage nver flows as outlined on the current Master Water Control Manual. Through offices in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the Corps would develop plans for implementation of the GMP/EIS. including design and 
construction, and would participate in other studies and monitonng efforts needed to ensure that the 
recreational river values Were not impacted by proposed construction. The Corps cou! also offer 
assistance to the National Park Service for interpretive displays and features as needed 


The National Park Service would retain its role as administrator of the recreational nver and would be 
more involved in day-to-day management acti, wes. The National Park Service would work with 
counties, landowners, and others on land development and protection issues within the boundary. In 
leu of the need for extensive acquisition called for in the General Desten Memorandum, the National 
Park Service would seek to protect land through local partnerships and cooper. *tve agreements. The 
NPS would be the lead for producing visitor information aids, preparing appropriate signing. and 
possibly developing histoncal and archeological interpretive sites away from the river. The National 
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Park Service would also recommend appropnate recreational development to the Corps, using the 
moneys set aside for matching grants for recreational nver projects 


Both the Corps of Engineers and the National Park Service could accept donations of interests in land 
or work with cooperators to acquire easements *» fulfill the purposes of the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
\ct. The Corps would not, however, maintain management of donated lands, but would tum such lands 
over to the NPS. USFWS. the state. or counties for public management. In addition, the two agencies 
would work jointly on resource management tssues, establishing partnerships with other agencies and 
private landowners to protect and enhance the values of the Missoun National Recreational River 
Either agency may also seek partnerships with others to implement resource manag?rent or other 
activities to meet the purposes of the act. The National Park Service and the Corps would jointly host 
annual or semiannual public meetings in lieu of re-creating the MNRR advisory group. Host 
assignments would alternate between the two agencies. They would also confer on at leasi an annual 
basis on budget allocations, cost shanng. partnering. and joint projects. Both agencies would also 
continue to conter individually with pnvate groups 


Land Use Management 


In addition to the proposals under the “Actions Common to Alternatives 2 and 3° section. land 
protection objectives “ould maimtain the rural scene. restnect intrusive development, and encourage 
maintenance of the landscape through local government and private means. basements, zoning. and tas 
imeentives would be used to help maintain the rural scene and allow development in ways that 
emphasize the natural attnibutes of the nver, Land in tee tthe might be acquired trom ailling sellers in a 
few cases in order to provide new public access to the nver or cultural preservation and interpretation 


Cceneral Administration 


Administration and Maintenance Facilities. Admin:strative offices and maintenance facilitees for the 
Corps of Engineers already exist at Gavins Point: The National Park Service would operate from a 


nearby office. Which as currently in OO Neth Nebraska. Managers could combia* existing facilities i 
ned efficent to do so. Maintenance facilities would be needed by the vanous agencies as their 
ponsibilittes demanded Added tacihties for interpretation of cultural sites to visitors might be 
mcompanied by a need tor ranger stations and maintenance faciiities. This would depend on ihe 
quisition and the design of such faciities and the cooperating partners that might be involved 


Maintenance. The maintenance workload under this alternative would increase only shghtly fom 
current levels because few new visitor facilities are proposed. Funds to maintain existing facilities are 
Pres ntly budgeted by vanous federal, states and local dvenetes Funds would need to be budgeted by 

the Corps of Fagineers or National Park Service for any new facilities that are built. Funds would b: 
needed tor added work proposed to maintain and enhance habitat, as well as to assist in maintenance ot 


any traits that are constructed 


Law Enforcement. Local. state. and federal governments would have existing law enforcement 
responsibilities in the project area, and cooperative relations would be sought. However. the National 
Park Service would retain and would intend to fully exercise federal law enforcement responsibilities 
on the Water surfaces and on lands it owns in accordance with the administration of the national park 
system. the Wild and Scemie Rivers Act, and the act establishing the *fissoun National Recreational 
River 
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Staffing Needs. The Corps would have minimal existing support staff under this alternative. NPS 
involyement could be handled as collateral duty by staff assigned to the Niobrara National Scenic River 
and the Missoun/NiobraraN erdigre Creek National Recreational Rivers 


Federal Costs. Cost categones include 
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RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


The pnmary goal of resource management under this alternative wousd be 10 protect and enhance 
Missoun River values as a relatively natural ecosystem with the following objectives: 


¢ om accordance with the Master Water Control Manual and Operating Plan, allow tor the 
seasonal high nverflow . necessary for maintaining importart nver habitats and species* 


© protect biologtcally vacuable habitats essential to the nver ecosystem through pnvate and 
public means 


* mamiain the present scenic qualities as seen from the nver with minimal change 


© educate visitors about threatened and endangered species. protecuion and enhancement of 
Mologic Values, nver processes. and the cultural resources and events that tell the story of 
the river 


© preside tor low levels of visio use in harmony with the special nature of this nver and its 
mherent hazards 


© provide tor recreational home develop.cat in harmony with the above objectives through local 


means and appropnate standards 


Pratt Cromeral Manaecoment Plan / Enviwonmental fongrac t Statement ws consistent with the cxsting Masics 
Water Contre! Manual and recognizes that the Master Water Control Manual is being updated. Flow releases 
lar are outside the scope of this plan. but the National Park Service. as administrator of the MIVRR 
Hive that would protect and cahance the values tor which the national recreational river was 
national wild and scemke rivers system. In reaching a decison on the update of the Master Water 
ntrel Mande: the Corps will Consider the needs of the MNKER along with the other needs of the Missour 


Streambank Protection 


Streambank protection to protect croplands adjacent to high banks and nverside development would be 
wihonved and encouraged by the law Some crosson and expansion of banks might occur because the 
nvet has not vet stabilized to a post-dam condition. Essential streambank erosion control might be 
lowed on a case-by-case basis for protection of residences, other important structures, and lands 
ddjacent to high banks Streambank crosion control for agncultural land would have high priority of it 
uld also provide new significant habitat: When feasible. crosion control structures would incorporate 
features to mmprove aquatic habitat and create new habitat and would be designed to give the 
appearance of a natural bank under normal flow conditions. Streambank crosion contro! should include 
expernmertation with softer, environmentally sensitive methods using natural appearing and other 
approved materials Purchase of rapidly croding banks from wiiling sellers may be considered, if cost 
etlective under Corps of Engineers policy. as an alternative to stabilization. Such purchase may also 
provide sediment to the nver ecosystem. Section 10/404 streambank protection permits would include 
conditions to ensure the protection of threatened and endangered species and significant biological 
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Alternative 2: Resource Protecnon/Recreanuca (Preferred Alternative) 
Natural Resources 


General. Natural resource management would act to preserve and protect wildlife. instream habitat. 
and the natural function of the nver. A pnmary emphasts would be on protection of species of special 
concem. 


Management of Biologic Resources. This alternative would emph=size management for conserving. 
protecting, and enhancing nverine biologic values on public land and could include incentives for 
private property owners to improve the quantity, quality, and diversity of native wildlife and fishery 
habitat in the nverine-nparian ecosystem. Federal funding for biological resource protection wou' 1 be 
available where the chances of success are high and the relative costs are low. Under the joint 
leadership of the Corps of Engineers and the National Park Service. other agencies. local entities. and 
private owners would work together to manage for the protection, restoration, and enhancement of 
biologic values. 


Maintenance, protection, and enhancement of biologic values in the 59-mile Missoun national 
Recreational River as well as minimizing the effects of human dr turhances, such as the mainstream 
dams. shoreline development, and bank stabilization, would be primary tn this alternative. The 
meandering nver. eroding banks, sandbars, backwater areas, cottonwood forests, and instream snag 
habitat were characterstics of the pre-dam nver that would be maintained where feasible to compensate 
for the effects of the mainstem dams. Floodplains. wetlands. and nesting sandbar islands would be 
emphasized 


Strategies aimed at accomplishing biology-related objectives would be pursued through the annual 
work plans of the COopenrsting agencies These objectives should be balanced to achieve the hc st effect 
Within the constraints represented by 4 managed nvertiow and the conversion of much of the old 
floodplain to agnecultural crops, the biolegical objectives for the Missoun National Recreational River 
are 


to maintain viable populations of native plants and animals well distributed throughout their 
geographic range 


to maintain genetic Vanability in and among populations of native species 


to maintain representative examples of the full spectrum of ecosystems, biological communities, 
Sabitats and their ecological Processes 


to implement management solutions at the landscape level that integrate human activities with the 
conservation of biologic resources 


To accomplish these objectives. the Corps of Engineers and National Park Service would be aware of 
and concerned about the health of the surrounding watershed. Restoration would be focused on 
securing relatively healthy areas where the chances of accomplishing biological objectives are the 
greatest. expanding mpanan and floodplain restoration, and developing carefully designed restoration 
SMrategics 


On private land, nvernne protection could be more narrowly applhed to mpanan buffers and 
undeveloped floodplains along with other biological hotspots or intact nverine habitat patches 
Programs of agencies that provide nverine habitat and open space would be supported. Implementation 
on private land would be through “bottom up” local protection and restoration efforts, incorporating 
minimum federal standards and regulations along with a flexible package of financial incentives. 
funding options, and technical assistance so that locally developed protection programs evolve. Other 
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available assistance programs include the Corps of Engineers section 22 and 1145 programs (see the 
“Assistance on Adjacent Land Outside the Boundary™ section in Actions Common to Alternatives 2 
and 3). For the most part, case studies demonstrate that the productivity of degraded npanan areas can 
be restored. usually with a net gain in livestock forage 


Mon:toring of Resources. Significant resources, such as shrub wetlands and floodplain forests. 
oxbows, islands, and sandbars, would be inventoned and monitored with emphasis on accomplishing 
goals and biological objectives. The managing partners would determine the means and magnitude for 
implementation of a monitonng program 


Threatened and Endangered Species. This alternative emphasizes the need for endangered species 
habitat creation efforts, including those for state-hsted species, while recognizing that implementation 
would depend pnmanly on the commitment of other agencies and the private sector. The managing 
agencies would coordinate with the U.S. Fish and Wiidhfe Service, Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission, and the South Dakota Department of Game. Fish. and Parks to further identify, protect 
preserve. and enhance federally and state-listed species and their habitat. 


Cultural Resources 


NManacement of Cultural Resources. This alternative proposes management activities that would 
emphasize the history and culture of the nver and its surroundings. The emphasis would be secondary 
to the stress placed on biological goals, but visitors would be also able to learn about the historic 
mnportance of the area. There would be a greater understanding of the use of the nver and its valley 
from prehistone times, through the penod of exploration and settlement, to the present. The landscape 
would retain much of its present character, intrusive development would be limited, and maintenance of 
the Lindscape beyond the boundanes would be encouraged. Cooperation among local communities and 
state and federal agencies would be sought to manage. protect, and interpret the resources in the river 
valley that relate to the nch history of the Missoun River while meeting biological goals of this 


’ 
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Cultural Resource Inventory, Evaluation, and Monitoring. Because unknown resources cannot be 
miter reted of managed effectively, cultural resources would be inventoried to document known and 
unknown sites. Areas threatened by vandalism, erosion, or natural resource management actions and 
sites pooposed for interpretation would have the highest pnonty tor documentation. Resources would be 
evaluated for their national regester significance and integrity, and national register eligible properties 
would have pronty for monitornng 


Preserving and Protecting Cultural Resources. This alternative makes no recommendations for 
acquisitions of specific sites. Instead. it recognizes that local cooperative resource protection efforts, 
mcluding public heritage education, a local heritage preser ation commission, archeological watch 
programs, and local participation in federal or state preservation programs are the best methods for 
protecting cultural resources 


Where personnel and funding were available, the National Park Service could offer technical assistance 
(e.g. regional or center histone preservation specialist or archeologists) and financial incentives 
(through NPS Heritage Preservation Fund grants). Sites outside the boundaries but in the river valley 
could be included in preservation and interpretation efforts through cooperative agreements or financial 
and technical assistance. Funding assistance could also be provided for access to cultural sites outside 
the boundary if the site ts needed to help visitors understand the river's history, is nearby, and improved 
access isin the best interest of the site. 


Alternative 2. Resource Protecnon/Recreanon (Preterred Alternative) 


Sites vulnerable to damage .rom trampling, lootung. or vandalism should be stabilized to prevent 
erosion or architectural darmage by the owner or local entaties. Anifacts should be inventoried and 
collected as appropriate. The level of site access could be modified based on the best interesi of the site 
and any potential for visitor use. Where national register-cligible resources were threatened and no 
protective measures were in place, acquisition of conservation casements or fee ttle to selected sites 
could be necessary. 


Agencies would foilow environmental and histonc preservation laws and regulations when modifying 
areas to enhance natural nver processes and protection/restoration of biolugic values or dunng 
renovation of existing visitor facilities. If needed, mitigating measures would be developed by the 
managing agency in consultation with the Nebraska and South Dakota state histonc preservation 
officers. Protective measures such as routine law enforcement patrols could be established if the need 
arose 


Continuing Research. Research programs, such as oral histones or archeological excavations, would 
help involve the community in resource protection while contnbuting to screntific know ledge about the 
area. 


VISITOR USE AND INTERPRETATION 


The visitor expenence would emphasize the continuation of high quality wildlife obsers ation, hunting. 
fishing, and boating expenences in a relatively natural setting. Visitors would be able to have a quiet. 
contemplative expenence on the nver and would have a sense of discovery reminiscent of Lewrs and 
Clark and other early travelers 


The interpretive theme emphasis would be on the Missourt River's natural systems. including the 
potential restoration of some areas. People would have opportunities to learn about the Missourn River's 
natural heritage and to learn about and help protect species of special concern. Interpretation would also 
highlight the $9-mile segment’s nch history and culture. The visitor expenence would also focus on 
visitor enjoyment of the character oi the rural agncultural scene. Messages concerning visitor 
responsibility for protecting cultural resources would be presented 


Interpretation 


Essential informational and onentation messages focusing on boating. hunting. and fr og. and sate 
river use would be provided. These messages would also emphasize visitor responsibility in conserving 
and protecting species of special concern 


Interpretive programming would focus on the river's natural resources and would emphasize changes to 
the nver and the efforts of agencies to mitigate adverse effects. Interpretation and education would be 
offered both inside and outside the recreational nver boundanes. Programs WOR use @ vanety of 
methods, such as environmental education programs in local schools and in neighboring Communities 
An eftort would be made to build a local constituency to help protect the nver’s natural values 


An interpretive and educational program would be developed to focus on the interconnection between 
cultural and natural resources and changes to the nver over ime. A vanety of interpretive methods 
would be used, including written educational maternals and interpretive displays at mver access sites 
Basic onentation and information for visitors would be provided, and interpretation and hertage 
education would be developed around the histone and cultural resources of the area 
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THE ALTERNATIVES 


While no onsite staff is initially proposed, the National Park Service would work cooperatively with 
local and regional school districts, histoncal societies, ethnic organizations, and others to interpret and 
celebrate the recreational nver story. Volunteers would be sought to supplement these efforts. 


Visitor Activities 


River-based activities for visitors would be low key and would complement the natural values of the 
nver. Present uses of the nver, including boating. fishing, hunting, and trapping, would continue 


River-based activities would respect the natural values of the nver. Very few federal services would be 
provided, and visitors would have to watch for sandbars, floating debris, and snags. The sense of 
remoteness would add to the quality of the visit for some people. Existing uses would continue and 
conflicts would be avoided between different user groups by keeping visitor uses at present levels 


Visitor Use Management 


The managing agency would encourage nver users to enjoy the nver in ways that were consistent with 
the nver’s Values. Resource protection and land stewardship messages would be presented through 
Interpretation 


The emphasis on nver history and cultural resources would assist in dispersing visitors beyond the 
boundaries. Visitors would have more places to learn about the history of the nver and more ways to 
understand the nver 


Visitor Development and Access 


Development of new visitor or staff support facilities, including nver access, would not be extensive 
Such development would be kept outside significant resource areas. Where possible, land-based visitor 
services and facilities would be developed outside the recreational nver boundanes on public land or 
private land through cooperative efforts. Some development of interpretive facilities would allow 
visitors to appreciate the Missouri River as an histonc highway. Development of new river access sites 
could be at two locations: one near Elk Point and one between Myron Grove and Yankton, both in 
South Dakota. The safety and appearance of public access facilities would be improved, but not with 
the intention of expanded usc 


Additionally, new hiking opportunities would be provided for visitors to explore and learn about 
cultural resources of the nver on both sides of the nver. New trailheads would be small and might 
require new or improved access roads. New trails would be designed for low impact and would be self- 
guided interpretive nature trails contnbuting to the aesthetic and educational aspects of the recreational 
nver. Decisions about the number and locations of such facilities would be made in cooperation with 
neighboring agencies and private individuals. The purchase of a trail easement might be required. The 
managing agency might assist with funding a portion of trails, trailheads, and related work. 


ALTERNATIVE 3: RECREATIONAL EMPHASIS 


GENERAL CONCEPT AND PHILOSOPHY 


This alternative proposes management and interpretation of the nver that would provide enhanced 
recreational opportunities for visitors. In this alternative, the nver would be considered underused. and 
actions described in this alternative would increase use and allow eryoyment by a greater number of 
people without destroying the special qualities of the nver. Access points would be dispersed to prevent 
crowding. Visitors would have a greater understanding of the special qualities of the nver 
Interpretation of cultural resources would be important for resource protection as well as for visitor 
education and enjoyment. 


Implementation of recreational objectives would be emphasized, as long as they were consistent with 
the need to protect natural and cultural resources and endangered species habitat. This alternative would 
seek to maintain natural features mn the nver corndor, such as sandbars and beaches, backwater areas 
for recreational fishing, and open space and picnic areas. Visitor use would be encouraged and visitor 
opportunitics would be expanded, which could include some compatible private development. without 
adversely affecting significant natural or cultural resources or other private property owners 


MANAGEMENT 
Cooperating Agencies and Partnerships 


A revised Cooperative agreement between the Corps of Engineers and the National Park Service would 
be written and signed by both agencies as descnbed under alternative 2. The other management 


concepts in that alternative would be true of this alternative also 


The National Park Service as “administrator” would work with states, counties, landowners, and others 
on land development and protection tissues from the nverbanks outward within the boundanes. Closer 
coordination with these entities might be needed because of the generally more permissive development 
standards of this alternative. The extensive acquisition called for in the General Desien Memorandum 
would still not be needed here. however. The National Park Service would also lead in providing 
greater levels of visitor information aids, appropriate signing, and the possible development of 
histoncal and archeological interpretive sites away from the river, in concert with the anticipated higher 
levels of use. The National Park Service might recommend the development of appropriate recreational 
facilities to the Corps of Engineers 


Land Use Management 


Private and public recreation development, including river access points, scenic roads, trails, and visitor 
structures, would remain, and future opportunities for expansion would be sought. Residential and 
other private development would remain, and future expansion would be allowed. Land needed for 
visitor facilities would be acquired from willing sellers. Ranching and farming would be expected to 
continue 


County zoning would be encouraged in this alternative. Easements, zoning, or tax incentives would be 


used to control development. Land in fee title might be acquired from walling sellers by the federal 
government in order to provide visitor facilities and access points 
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(,eneral \dministration 


\dministration and Maintenance Facilities. In recognition of its larger responsibilities for boat 
T iT? > ? 


ips. trails. and campgrounds, the National Park Service would need facilities and offices near the 
-or The new facilities for visitor use would require ranger and maintenance facilities. 


Maintenance. The maimtenance workload under this altemative would increase from present levels 
hooause New Visitor facilities are proposed. Funds to maintain earsting facilities are budgeted by vanous 


? t.-¢ 4] 


federal. state. and local agencies. Funds would be budgeted by the National Park Service for operation 
d maintenance of new facilities 


~ 


law Enforcement. Law entorcement responsibilities would be carned out as descnbed under 


Pad 


*/*. — 


Staffing Needs. In addition to the current levels of staff for the Corps of Engineers and the National 
rh Service. additionut NPS employees would be needed to handle the added duties. Greater staff ume 
iho nvolved in developing interpretavion, negotiating Cvoperative agreements with local 
nts and individuals, managing campgrounds and trails. and coordinating law enforcement 
ind oft the nver. The NPS employees could be located close to the nver and could be 
Jas a subunit by staff at the O'Neill office 


Federal Costs. Cost categou.s include: 


Category COE Costs NPS Costs 
Labor $120.000° $434.000° 
bquipment. supplies. materials, and ti ansportation 5.000 145.000 
Grants. contracts, and agreements and cost-shanng with cooperators 30,000 
Tochmical and planning assistance for adjacent property owners 25.000 

f acquisition (both fee and easement) 100,000 


Provide two to four new campgrounds, including access roads ==> 
Dovclop iwo new mveraccess sites, plus trails and roads eee 
Devel piwo seenNic overlooks 


Cultural land natural resources research 130,000 
Resources monitoring / studies 60.000 
\ssistunee in developing interpretive sites. bulletin boards. 

Kiosks. and publications 20,000 

Total $205,000 $864,000 


Proyect manager GS-1). three-fourths time. plus two design/construction enginecrs half-time. plus one 
terpretive ranger one-fourth time. These are upfront costs and do not include overhead costs associated 
With pator 
Park manager. GS-13. one-third time: full me) unit manager. GS-12. outdoor recreation planner, GS-12: 
park rangers. AVS. GS-9. park ranger. RMAVP. GS-11. two maintenance mechanics, WG-9: 


Reva 


sdmunestrative technician. GS-7. parttime: four park ranger-interpreters, GS-4. two motor vehicle 
nerators, WG-4 


Construction costs will be developed during Uie development of the General Desten Memorandum, after a 
niederal cost-share sponsor shows interest 


Remaining costs would be developed prior to finalizing this plan. There are no pnonties associated 


with these costs: all are equally important. The managing agency would be the partnership of the Corps 
of Engineers. the National Park Service, and state and local governments. Therefore, presumably some 
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Aliernauve 3- Recreational Emphasis 


of the above funds would come from the NPS budget and some from the other governments. The 
relative proportion of these funding sources ts vet to be developed. 


RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


The implementation of recreational objectives would be emphasized in this alternative. That may result 
In More activities directed at maintaining existing habitat rather than seeking Opportunity to increase or 
enhance habitat. There would be a need however to meet all of the existing requirements in law to 
protect natural and cultural resources and endangered species habitat. The natural features in the nver 
corndor, such as sandbars and beaches. backwater areas for recreational fishing. and open space and 
picnic areas, would be monitored and maintained. Interpretation of cultural resources would be 
important for resource protection as well as for visitor education and enjoyment. 


Streambank Protection 


Streambank erosion control could be used to protect land. residences and other significant structures 
(barns. silos, and others), as long as significant biological resources and recreational values were 
uncompromised. Some new stabilization projects could be needed to facilitate access and safe use of 
the nver by larger numbers of visitors. In addition. more nvertront development might result in an 
increased need for streambank protection in order to protect investments 


Natural Resources 


General. Natural resource management would occur as required by federal. state. and local laws and 
regulations: however, an emphasis would be placed on providing opportunities for fishing. hunting. 
trapping. and nature study. Habitat mportant to threatened and endangered species would continue to 
be protected. This could be accomplished through ming of recreational use and patrolling of sensitive 
resource sites 


Management of Biologic Resources. The Corps of Engineers and the Nauional Park Service. in 
cooperation with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. state wildlife agencies, and local entities and 
property owner groups. would work together to manage for the protection, restoration, and 
enhancement of biologic values. Generally. management for protecting and enhancing biologic 
resources would be less intensive than alternative 2. Improving backwater areas and adding sandbars to 
increase recreauional fishing opportunities may also benefit biological resources 


Monitoring of Resources. The National Park Service and Corps of Engineers would assist in the 
monitoring of resources within the recreational nver. The Corps efforts would likely focus primanly on 
nverine species, while the NPS efforts would likely focus on terrestrial species: however, neither would 
be precluded from assisting the other with their efforts. 


Significant resources within and adjacent to the nver would be inventoried and monitored in order to 
protect them from increased visitor use and recreational activities. Visitor activities that could result in 
harmtul effects on threatened and endangered species would be restricted to a level that would not harm 
the species. For example. restrictions could prohibit camping. picnicking. and sports or games on tern 
and plover islands. 


Threatened and Endangered Species. Management of threatened and endangered species and their 
significant habitat would be less intensive than in alternative 2. but adding to jeopardy situations for 
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THE ALTERNATIVES 


endangered species would be avoided. For example. habitat improvement that also enhances fishing or 
other recreational opportunities, would be emphasized under this alternative 


Cultural Resources 


Management of Cultural Resources. The emphasis on recreation in this alternative would include the 
recreauonal value of understanding the history of human use in the nver valley. Cultural resource 
management would focus largely on the development of histonc resource interpretation, balanced with 
protective Measures for significant sites 


Cultural Resource Inventory, Evaluation, and Monitoring. Resources would be inventoried and 
evaluated for national register significance. Areas proposed for concentrated visitor use or development 
would have the highest pnonty for survey and evaluation. Properties eligible for the National Register 
of Histone Places and sites located in areas of high visitor use or proposed for interpretation would be 
monitored, and appropriate mitigation Measures would be developed to help ensure these resources are 
not umpacted during increased visitor recreational activities 


Preserving and Protecting Cultural Resources. Public education. site documentation and 
stabilization. and development of mitigating Measures would be crucial to prevent damage to sites 
located in high visitor use areas. Law enforcement would also be vital to protect sites and to help ensure 
that visitor use does not intrude on pnvate property owners. Frequently. significant cultural sites are 
best protected trom inretnesvable loss through their anonymity. Where funding was available. incentives 
such as heritage preservation grants, could be used to encourage resource preservation. National 
revister eligible sites would have the highest prorty for protection Where there was no other 
alternative tor resource protection, funding would be sought to purchase the site. 


Continuing Research. Research would be the same as descnbed tor alternative 2 


VISTLOR USE AND INTERPRETATION 


Phe visitor expenence would include a range of recreation and public use opportunities beyond what ts 
presently available. People of all ages and abilities would enjoy mver activities that do not interfere with 
others and that do not adversely impact mver resources. Quict contemplative activities, Consistent with 
river Values, would be encouraged 


Interpretation 


Interpretive tacihties and programming would include a broad range of information. onentation, and 
interpretation services that would emphasize recreational options as well as safety messages. 
Interprevation would emphasize all of the nver’s natural, cultural, and recreational themes. Messages 
conceming resource stewardship and respect for private property nghts would also be presented. 
Interpretive services could be provided both within and outside of the nver boundary. With the 
exception of vulnerable cultural sites. most interpretation would be provided through self-gurding 
methods 


Some visitors would need information and other kinds of assistance requiring the managing agency to 


provide more publications, information kiosks. wayside exhibits, and seasonal contact stations in 
dispersed locztions convement to areas of visitor congregation 


SS 
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Alternative 3. Recreanonal Emphasis 
Visitor Activities 


Current uses of the nver would continue. Additional recreation would be made available through the 
development of new campgrounds. hiking and biking trails, scenic roads, and visitor contact facilities. 


Visitor Use Management 


Visitors would have more places tc visit and more ways to use the recreational nver under this 
alternative. 


Visitor Development and Access 


Development would be plarned to enhance visitor services and an appreciation of the Missoun River as 
a histonc highway. Public access faciltties would be improved to address safety and appearance 
concems and to serve a greater number of visitors. Development would support expanded visitor 
services that would be provided in more places New land-based visitor facilities could be built at 
existing OF New acce*» sites to Meet visitor information needs. The managing agencies might seek 
partners to build or operate facilities. Land would have to be acquired for these facilities, or Cooperative 
agreements would be arranged with public and private owners. Visits would be encouraged through 
active support of land- and water-based activities. Development of new nver access sites 1s proposed at 
only two locations: one near Elk Point and one between Myron Grove and Yankton, both in South 
Dakota. The safety and appearance of public access facilities would be improved. The intention would 
be to provide more oppertunities to accommodate exoanded use. 


The National Park Service would work with counties to guide development and growth in a manner 
appropriate to the goals of the nverway. One or two campgrounds would be provided on each side of 
the river. The location of the campgrounds has not been determined. Sites would be chosen based on 
reasonable access to major roads; nearby geographic, cultural. or natural features of interest: lack of 
conflict with other nearby land uses: and dispersal along both sides of the nver. Private property owners 
would be encouraged to provide these campgrounds, or if not provided by the private sector, the 
managing agency would build them. New campgrounds might require new or improved access roads 
The managing agency might choose to assist with funding the roadwork done within the boundanes 


The Nationai Park Service would work with local entives to identify new hikeng trail opportunities. As 
trails were conceived and willing sellers of land were identified, the trails might be built. New 
trailheads would be small and might require new or improved access roads. The number or location of 
such facilities has not been determined. Sites would be chosen based on connecting river-related 
features or where loop tnps could be routed to include geographic. cultural, or natural features of high 
interest. They would be provided along routes that would minimize conflicts with other activities. The 
routes would be chosen in cooperation with potential cooperators. The National Park Service or the 
Corps of Engineers might choose to assist with funding a portion of trails, trailheads. and related work 
within the boundaries. 


SY 
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THE ALTERNATIVES 
ASSISTANCE ON ADJACENT LAND OUTSIDE THE BOUNDARY 


Local entities would be encouraged to foster the development of tour routes and scenic overlooks along 
the nver. Such facilites would help visitors gain an understanding of the river and the role it played in 
the region’s history. For the most part. these roads would be located outside the river boundary in order 
to obtair the most scenic views. In addition, the National Park Service would wort cooperatively with 
local governments to provide more sites for visitors to learn about the natural and cultural history of the 
nver ana region. The National Park Service might assist with planning (but not construction or 
maintenance) of scenic roads outside the bot ~dary as long as the roads were within the boundary or 
within view of this portion of the Missoun River valley. 
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TABLE 3: SUMMARY OF ALTERNATIVES 


Action Alternative I: Actions Common to Alternative 2: Resource Alternative 3: 
Continuation of Existing | Alternatives 2 and 3 Protection/Recreation Recreational Emphasis 
Conditions (No Action) (Preferred Alternative) 

Concept The National Park Service | Protection of natural and 1980 General Management Management and interpret- 
would continue as overall | cultural resources and man- Plan (GMP) and 1980 GDM_ | atson of the nver would 
administrator of the roc- agement of visitor use would | would be used as a baseline. | provide enhanced recrea- 
reational nver. the Corps be provided. Traditional the primary goals would be tonal opportunities. Visi- 
oi Engineers would con- farming and ranching prac- i» follows: natural and tor use would be encour- 
tinue its Current manage- tices on private land would cultural resources would be agec wiihout destroying the 
ment presenc >. and the continuc. Landscape maintained and enhanced: special qualities of the 
General Design Memo- changes would be managed Streambank protection nver. There would be in- 
randum (GDM) would primarily through the use of would protect croplands.: creased. but dispersed. 
remain in effect relatively nonintrusive tools. | scenic qualities would be access ports 

Acquisition of casements of maintained. low levels of 
fee land would occur only visitor use would be accom- 
when less intrusive means modated: local interest 
failed group involvement would be 
established. 
Munagement Cooperative agreement Several government The Corps and the National A Cooperative agreement 


details respective roles of 
NPS and COE. The Corp. 
would continue 
management of some 
recreational developraent 
in partnership with local 
agencies. Vaned federal. 
state, and local law 
management would 
continuc 


agencies would continuc to 
have responsibilities along 
the MNRR. Management 
would be the responsibility 
of the NPS and COE. The 
NPS would be administrator 
or overseer and the Corps 
would be the day-to-day 
onsite manager. A revised 
cooperative agreement 
would reflect current 
pohoies and authorities 


Park Service would develop 
a revised Cooperative agree- 
ment. Each would have spe- 
cific responsibilities. The 
Corps would continue to 
manage niver flows as 
outlined in the current 
Master Water Control 
Manual 


would be written and 
signed by both agencies as 
desenbed under alternative 
2. Other management 
concepts would be the 
same as alternative 2 
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Aciion Alternative 1: Actions Common to Alternative 2: Resource Alternative 3: 
Continuation of Existing | Alternatives 2 and 3 Protection/Recreation Re.reational Emphasis 
Conditions (No Action) (Preferred Alternative) 

° Land Use Ranching and farming The Corps and the National Land protection objectives Private and public recrea- 

Management would continue under the =| Park Service would share would mainiain the rural tion development would 
management of individual | the responsibility of over- scene and allow develop- remain. and future oppor- 


property owners. It cur- 
remt conditions continued. 
there would be no tederal 
land acquisition in fee 
Land acquisition along 
che river by counties and 
by both states for several 
recteational sites and 
access on both sides of the 
nver might continue 
Eaisting residential and 
other private development 
atcas would remain New 
Jesclopments are pro- 
posed and would be bullt 
within the boundary trom 
time to time 


seeing and coordinating the 
management of the MNR/ 
The National Park Service 
would retain overall author- 
ity <0 admunister the MNRR 
as a component of the wild 
and scenic nmvers system. and 
the Corps would continuc to 
be responsible for most 
construction activities, with 
advice provided by the 
National Park Service. There 
would be a revised agree- 
ment between the NPS and 
COE, with the NPS role 
being somewhat larger than 
now. The nver managers 
would s.ork with landow a- 
ers to project as much lard 
within the boundary as 
possible 


ment in ways that emphasize 
the nver’s natural atimbutes. 
Land 1n fee utle might be 
acquired to provide new 
public access to the nver or 
cultural preservation and 
interpretation 


tunities for expansion 
would be sought. Land 
needed for facil:ues would 
be acquired frem willing 
sellers, ranching and farm- 
ing would continuc 
County zoning would be 
encouraged 


© Visitor 
Desclopment 


and A . 


baisting roads and public 
river access would Iikely 
occur slowly in response 
to local needs. River users 
would continue to be pn- 
marily local people. The 
Corps could provide cost- 
share funding tor devel- 
opment of scenic drives. 
trails. cto. provided tund- 
inv Was avatlable. Con- 
trols over private and 
commercial devclopment 
dlong the river would be 
hited to tederal flood 
plain restrictions plus 
Stute and county restne- 
tions Cabin and housing 
arcas would be developed 
or enlarged based on mar- 
ket demand. and private 
property owners might 
provide additional camp. 
grounds tor public use 


Detail would be provided on 
the amount of desclopment 
proposed. Some descloped 
and primitive public camp- 
ing would be available along 
the recreational nver in 
South Dakota and Nebraska 
Private property owners 
might provide additional 
campgrounds tor public use 
Such new desclopment 
should comply with the in- 
tent of the plan Scenic 
drives of creation of scenic 
overlooks could be devel- 
oped 


Development of new visitor 


of staff support would not be 


extensive. New hiking op- 
portunities would be pro- 
vided for visitors to explore 
and learn about cultural 
resources on both sides of 
tie niver, New river access 
snes would be near Eix 
Point and between Myron 
Grove and Yankton, SD 
Safety and appearance of 
aceess facilities would be 
improved. New hiking 
opportunities and trailheads 
would be provided. 


Development would sup- 
port expanded visitor ser- 
vices and new land-based 
facilities. Private property 
owners would be encour- 
aged to provide one to two 
campgrounds on each side 
of the nver, campgrounds 
could be built by the 
managing agency The 
National Park Service 
would work with local 
entities to identify new 
hiking trail opportunities 
New river access sites 
would be near Elk Point 
and between Myron Grove 
and Yankton. SD. The 
National Park Service and 
the Corps might choose to 
assist with funding the 
roadwork, a portion of 
trails and trailheads, and 
related work 


Action Alternative I: Actions Common to Alternative 2: Resource Alternative 3: 
Continuation of Existing | Alternatives 2 and 3 Protection/Recreation Recreational Emphasis 
Conditions (No Action) ‘Preferred Alternative) 

© General Maintenance workload Facilities related to habitat Maintenance facilities would | Facilities and offices would 

Administration | would remain the same. devciop.ment and manage- be needed by vanous agen- be near the nver Muainte- 


maimicnance of projects 
built with matching funds 
trom the Corps would be 
the responsibility of the 
cost-share sponsor, with 
the excepvion of endan- 
gered species construc- 
ton. Law enforcement 
would continuc to be pro- 
vided occasionally by 
state and local authorities 
lo Manage Visitor active- 
ties. Corps and NPS 
Stalfing needs would be 
minimal The Corps and 
the National Park Service 
would cach have one pan- 
lume employee 


ment would be provided by 
state and federal agencies as 
funding allowed. Current 
shanng of law enti rcement 
responsibilities aro. s juris- 
dicuienal lines would “ en- 
couraged. Facilities woud 
be provided by the Corps as 
funding allowed: current 
shanng of responsib lites 
across jurisdictional lines 
would be encouraged 


cies as responsibilities de- 
manded. The maintenance 
workload would increase 
only slightly trom current 
levels. The Corps and the 
National Park Service would 
need to budget funds for any 
new facilities. Additional 
funds would also be needed 
for added work. Local. state. 
and federal governments 
would have cxisting Law 
enforcement responsibilities 
and cooperative relation- 
ships would be sought. The 
Corps would have three 
part-trme emplovees. and the 
National Park Service would 
have sia tull-tome and one 
part-time employee 


nance workload would in- 
ctease. Law enforcement 
would contiauc to be pro- 
vided by custing state and 
tederal ausorties Addi 
tional NPS and COEF stat- 
fing weuld be required 
The Corps would have tour 
part-m. emplovees and 
the NPS would have enght 
full tame and sia part-time 
employees 


Resource 
Management 


Natural: The National 
Park Service would en- 
courage property owners 
lo Conserve oF restore 
lands and the ecosystem 
to ther natural state. Na- 
tural resources would 
mostly be managed and 
protected by private prop- 
ery owners and state 
wildlife agencies because 
much of the habitat pro- 
tection work in the Gen- 
eral Desten Memorandum 
has not been realized Re- 
source Management of 
threatened and endan- 
gered species would in- 
volve activities by the 
Corps, in consultation 
with the US. Fish and 
Wildlite Service. the Na- 
tional Park Service. and 
Nebraska and South 
Dakota 


Natural: Implementation of 
all cxrsting plans for the nv- 
er by federal. state. and local 
partners would continue 
The managing agency and 
partners would Cooperate in 
the inventory and monitor: 
ing of nver-related resources 
and coordinate management 
of protection/ restoration 
and enhancement of brologic 
resources. Floodplaims and 
adjacent wetlands would be 
protected to the greatest 
extent possible Federal and 
state endangered and threat- 
ened species would continue 
to be protected in all areas 
under tederal of state yurts 
diction 


Natural: The Missoun Riv- 
cr would be protected and 
resiored as arclitively na 
tural coosystem. Natural re- 
source Management would 
act to restore wildlite, m- 
stream habitat. and the 
natural function of the nver 
Maintenance and restoration 
of Mologie values in the 
coossstem and minimising 
the effects of the mainstream 
dams would be primary 
Streambank protection to 
protect croplands adjacent to 
high banks and nverside 
devclopment would be au- 
thonzed and encouraged by 
the law Floodplains, wet 
lands, and nesting sandbar 
istunds would be inventoried 
and monitored Federal and 
stute listed species would be 
turther wentitied, protected. 
preserved. and enhanced 


Natural: Federal. state. 
and local groups would 
work together to manage 
natural resources and tor 
protecting and enhancing 
biologic resources, but 
would be less intensive 
than alternative 2 Empha 
sis would be placed on 
olfening opportunities for 
fishing. hunting. rapping. 
and nature study Back 
water vreas and sandhars 
would be opened to recre 
ational use Srtuatvons that 
woud yoopardize endan- 
gered species would be 
avended. Significant re- 
sources Would be inven. 
toned and monitored by the 
National Park Service and 
the Cs wp 
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Action 


Alternative I: 
Continuation of Existing 
Conditions (No Action) 


Actions Common to 
Alternatives 2 and 4 


Alternative 2: Resource 
p on/R . 
(Preferred Alternative) 


Cultural: The Corps re- 
spomsiPality would con- 
tinuc ty be lamited to pro- 
tecting archeological te- 
wurocs on ts own Land 
Private PrOPCTY owNe4drs 
and government agencics 
would Continuc to manage 
resources on ther Land. 
and nunimal law entorce- 
ment would he available 
to reduce the nummal lev- 
chs of looting of sandal- 
wm. Federal undertakings 
that could affect natwnal 
regiMet of nathonal regis 
ter chatble properties 
would be subject to sec- 
thon 106 of the National 
Histone Presers ation Act 
Future research would be 
howted to state histoncal 
socteties and local his- 


Leertans 


Cultural: Cultura resources 
vould he managed through 
COouperative citorts of prop- 
emty owners. publ imicrest 
groups. local Communitics, 
and goverment agencics 
The National Park Service. 
nm Cooperstion with state 
histone presers sion offi- 
cers. would sdentily cultural 
resources mside the bound 
ary and evaluate them sig- 
mihcance and integnty using 
national register ontena. The 
National Park Service would 
work with other agencies 
and local communities to 
help ensure cultural rm - 
sources were identified and 
protected during devclop- 
mentotnew or enlarged 


facihities 


Cultural: Management ac- 
usities would emphasize the 
tustery and culture of the 
nver and is surroundings 
Local cooperative resource 
protection ctlorts would be 
used for protecting cultural 
resources. When person... *l 
and funding were available. 
the National Park Service 
could offer technical as- 
sistance and financial incen- 
tives. Sites sulncrable to 
damage should be stabilized 
and artifacts inventoned and 
collected as appropriate. Re- 
search programs such as oral 
histones and archeological 
excavations would be used 
lor resource Protection 


Cultural: Cultural sesource 


management would be 
focused largely on 
interpretation of histone 
resources, balanced with 
protection of significant 
sites. Significant cultural 
resources would be inven- 


toned. evaluated, and mon- 


tored to protect them 
during increased visitor 


recreavional activities. Pub- 


he education, site docu- 


mentation and stabilization. 


and development of mitr- 
gating Measures would be 
used to prevent damage to 
sites in high visitor use 
areas 


basetor l 


ated 


Ir le ryrve f 


‘ 


oP 


" 


The sasitor experience 
would be lomited to active- 
tres nnd mterpretation cur- 
rently available on the 
myer anterpretation and 
infermuten would con 
tinue te be available 
through pubbicatiens trom 
heal tournsm ond cco 
nomk desclopment of 
les, Sisttor use would 
remain primanly local, 
with amodest morease mn 
wis tation Boating. fish 
ing hunting. and trapping 
would not be expected to 
change trom current 


levels 


Visitors would have oppor- 
tunities to learn about and 
enjoys the sgnificance and 
history of the reereational 
nver The primary goal of 
Interpretive Programming 
would be te offer an educa- 
ronal and recreational 
experience that would lead 
to sisitor enjoyment and 
protection of the resources 
Promary interpretive themes 
would serve as guidelines 
tor describing the resources 
and significance of the nvet 
The managing agency would 
act to avend of mitigate dam- 
ave or would control and 
regulative excessive use of 


resources 


Same as Actions Common to 
Alternatives 2 and 4 


A range of ecreatwonal and 


public use opportunities 
would be offered beyond 
what is now avatlable. In- 


terpretation would empha- 


size all the nver’s natural. 
cultural. and recreational 
themes. Interpretation ser- 
vices could be provided 


within and outside the iver 


boundary. Current use of 
the nver would continue 
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Action Alternative 1: Actions Common to Alternative 2: Resource Alternative 3: 
Continuation of Existing | Alternatives 2 and 3 Protection/Recreation Recreational Emphasis 
Conditions (No Action) (Preferred Alternative) 

Boundary The boundary would be The proposed boundanes Same as Actions Common to | Same as the preferred 
the same as that described | would be similar to the Alternatives 2 and 3. alternative. 


in the 1978 legislation 


boundary proposed in the 
1980 GME» 1 1980 Gen- 
eral Desc Memorandum 
Lands would be acquired 
only if 1 becomes necessary 
lor resource protection of if 
they are needed for 
recreational facilities. 


Assistance on 
Adjacent Land 
Outside the 
Boundary 


No direct assistance to 
local entities would be 
provided by tederal 
agencies. The section 
1135 program of the 
Water Resources 
Development Act would 
provide for technical 
assistance and funding for 
restoring habitat lost as a 
result of a Corps project 


For the most part, roads and 
overlooks would be outside 
the nver boundary to obtain 
elevated views of the nver 
landscape. Assistance would 
be provided to local govern- 
ments and property owners 
only when requested or by 
consent. The Corps would 
provide several opportun- 
ties for land protection 
and/or restoration under 
certain conditions. The 
section 1135 program of the 
Water Resources Develop- 
ment Act would provide for 
technical assistance and 
funding for restoring habstat 
lost as a result of a Corps 
project 


Same as Actions Common to 
Alternatives 2 and 3 


In addition to the actions 
identified in the “Actions 
Common to Alternatives 2 
and 3. local entities would 
be encouraged to foster the 
development of tour routes 
and scenic overlooks along 
the nver. The National 
Park Service would work 
cooperatively with local 
governments to provide 
more sites for visitors to 
learn about the history of 
the nver and the region 
The NPS mught assist with 
planning of scenic roads 
outside the boundary 


Tasie 4: Summary OF Impacts 


umque farmland would continue at 
a siow rate. Soil crosson would con- 
tinue. Damage to natural resources 
would likely increase. Wildlife 
populations and habitat could be 
mpacted. Continuation of cxaisting 
MNRR programs under the old 
GMP would not adversely affect 
threatened and endangered species 
Muintenance of ousting structures 
for streambank erosion could 
conunue. New structures could be 
built by the Corps of Engineers 
(COE). Impacts on water. air, and 
muse would be negligible 


occur on pnme and unique farmland. 
Soil loss from nverbank erosion and 
some agncultural practices would 
continue, proposals would have long- 
term beneficial effects on preserving 
remnants of native vegetation, fish and 
wildlite populations should bencfit 
trom proposed actions. Increased 
ctlorts to maintain native plant condi- 
tons and monitor recreational use 
would benefit bald cagles, terns, and 
plovers. Maintenance of existing struc- 
tures for streambank crosion could 
continue. New structures could be 
built by the COE on donated wildiite 
habitats casements as funding per- 
mitted. Wetland and floodplain 
protection would be improved. There 
would be no effects on water, ar, oF 
noise. Specific conditions would be 
met to avon direct indirect. and cumu- 
lative impacts associated with new 
boat ramps 


Topic Alternative 1: No Action Alternative 2: Preferred Alternative | Alternative 3: Recreational 
Emphasis 
Natural Resources | There would be no expected im- There would be no expected impacts There would be no expected impacts 
pacts on geologic processes or fca- on geologic processes or features. on geologic processes or features, 
tures. physsography. paleontological | physiography, paleontological physiography. paleontologicai re- 
resources, or mineral extracuion resources, ¢+ muncral extraction sources, oF mincral extraction activity. 
activity. Impacts on prime and activity. § oenecficial impact would No impact on prime and unique 


farmland would result. Existing 
impacts on soils would continue as 
descnbed under alternative 1. Trends 
of declining native vegetation would 
probably be stabilized. but active 
improvement of native vegetation from 
resoration projects would be less 
likely than trom alternative 2. Wildlife 
and habitats would be protected with 
more emphasis on sport hunting and 
fishing. Threatened and endangered 
species would not be adversely af- 
fected. Wetland and floodplain protec- 
von would generally be improved 
Marntenance of existing structures 
would continuc. Increasing the 
number of summer homes and cabins 
along the nver might increase the 
demand tor streambank protection 
The presers ation of the natural appear- 
ance of the nver would be positively 
enhanced 


Cultural Resources 


Lack of coordinated management 
and tunding would result on lssnited 
alverse cHtects, mostly from 

neglect Because of unknown future 
desclopment along the nvers, um- 
pacts on Cultural resources cannot 
he predicted Histone resources 
would continue to be protected 
under public and private steward 
ship. however, they could be ad- 
versely affected by neglect. changes 
in demographics, and mappropriate 
development and visitor use. Prehts- 
tor resource Could be negatively 
impacted from mappropriate uses, 
undirected recreational activities, 
development, and continued lack of 
agency personnel and funding 
There ts potential for adverse 
impacts on ethnographic resources 


Cooperative cilorts among agencies 
and local citizens to identify and pro- 
tect resources would benefit cultural 
resources. Histone resources would 
benefit trom added community and 
agency attention, but unless funding 
was available, histone resources 
would suffer. Prehistonc resources 
would be protected, and interpretation 
of selected sites would be bencticial 
However, 1f funding and stall were 
lacking. resources could be adversely 
impacted. Ethnographic resources 
would benefit 


Generally. resources would benefit 
from greater interpretation and pres- 
ervation information if statting and 
funding were available to adequately 
meet program needs. New develop- 
ment and mereases in recreational use 
could adversely impact histone re- 
sources, but this impact Largely would 
be mitigated trom added community 
and agency attention. If tunding and 
Staffing were available to implement 
programs, More intensive Management 
would help prevent most adverse 
impacts on prehistonc resources 
Effects or. ethno: aphic resources 
would be the same as alternative 2 
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Topic 


Alternative 1: No Action 


Alternative 2: Preferred Alternative 


Alternative 3: Recreational 
}mphasis 


Visitor Use and 
Interpretation 


Scarce interpretation would result in 
minimal knowledge and enjoyment 
of the nver by many visitors. There 
would be no change to the current 
nver cxpernences tor visitors. how- 
ever, construction of new boat 
ramps of other visitor use Laciities 
would not be precluded mn this 
alternative. Occasional crowded 
conditions might crust on peak days 
Current management of visitor use 
would continuc, although additional 
SMudics would still be done if 
needed. Site-specific environmental 
compliance regarding visitor use 
would be done if future construction 


¥arranticd 


Water-based visitor use would remain 
the same whe Laind-hased use could 
mercase Slightly for a small net visitor 
use mecrease. The quality of nvecr es- 
penences would not change signifi 
cantly. visitors would benefit trom the 
opportunity to attend. participate in. 
and iearn trom interpretive progsams 
An inctease in vision use Management 
tasks could be required 


More recreational activities and 
imerpretive programming would creaic 
more visitor cnjoyment and 
understanding of the nver s valucs 
The addition of more land-based 
recreavional taciities would increase 
the land-based visitor use and could be 
significant at the regronal level. There 
would be no mcrease in water-based 
visitor use because the boat ramps 
would be designed to redistribute 
cxisting visitor use. Additional site- 
specific Visitor ise Monitonng could 
be conducted in conjunction with 
construction, if cost-share sponsor: 
were interested in such construction 
md if the construction moved torward 
Visttior use would be monitored to 
manage visitor use so that the values 
tor which the MNRR was designated 
would not be impacted. Land-hased 
visitor use Management methods, such 
as mereased Law enforcement, visitor 
education, clo, and monitormng of 
land-based and nver-based visitor use 


would he necessary 


Secrocconomc 


Resources 


Thee would be an unknown but 
probably slight benetit on the 
regrenal coonomy There would be 
noumpacts on land use. property 
owners, and regronal populations 
Unknown but miner beneticial net 
cHlects would occur on Counts 
expenses and revenues A minor 
beneficial merease in employment 


opportunities would probably occur 


There would be un unknown but 
probably measurable benectit for the 
regional coonemsy Neo ho cal umpact 
would ocouron land use. property 
owners. and regional population A net 
alverse cHlect on cownts government 
through the demand for County servic 
would occur Some « rigors ment 
options would he decreased if Lind 

& quisition tosulted on Larger holdengs 
Other cmployment optrons would 
mrcase With mcrcascd development 
and with Management and operation of 
the rooreatoonal nver and with om 
creased demand tot serseces There 
would he an unknown but probably 
MY PTs En Cryin ment 


Opportunities 


There would be a modest benetit on 
the regronal coonorin Land use. 
property owners, and the regronal 
population would be alfected the same 
was as desorbed under alternative 2 
The act ctiect on county cxapenses and 
revenues would probably be manor 
There would be an unknown but 
probably min imcrcase 1 


cmap ment opportunities 
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Affected Environment 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVERWAY 


The Missoun River is considered the longest river in the United States, if one includes its tnbutary 
streams in Montana. The river shared with the Oregon Trail and the Santa Fe Trail the distinction of 
being one of the three main thoroughfares to the far west. In early historic times, it was a wild and 
unpredictable nver that transported tons of freight. 


The river is now harnessed in its upper and middle reaches by a senes of multipurpose dams and 
reservoirs. In its lower reaches, the nvcr has been further tamed by channelization. The 59-mile 
segment of the Missoun River from Gavin's Point Dam in South Dakota to Ponca State Park in 
Nebraska is one of the few remaining reaches that 1s unchannelized and undammed, providing a 
remnant of the orginal free-flowing Missouct. This segment of the nver has been designated as a 
national recreational nver because of the remarkable natural and cultural values that are worthy of 
preservation. 


Natural features along the corndor include two large wooded islands, wooded Nebraska bluffs, and 
views of wide expanses of water with sandbars and steep or gentle nverbanks. The two large high-bank 
islands (James River Island and Goat Island) are covered by dense cottonwood and dogwood and are 
rare for the present day Missoun River. The 300- to 400-foot high Nebraska bluffs are outstanding 
because they are an uncommon topographic feature in the surrounding landscape. Due to the nver’s 
action, some of the bluffs have eroded into sheer cliffs. The soil and subsoil show up clearly in brown, 
yellow, and gray horizontal layers. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


Along the Missoeun River from Gavins Point Dam downstream to the Missoun state line, researchers 
have found that in the ume since dam construction and channelization, deciduous vegetation has 
decreased 41, wetlands by 39% . sandbars by 97. and grasslands by 12%. Cultivated land 
meanwhile mereased 43 fold in a 90-year period. The fish community has declined 80% from its 1940 
leve!. Endangered and threatened species such as the interor least tern, piping plover, bald eagle. and 
pallid sturgeon all use the nver 


This section of the Missouri River ts one of only two sections that reveal the onginal appearance of the 
middle Missoun River. The native plants and animals are still quite plentiful. There are species from at 
least 27 families of plants, 17 famuilies of mammiais, 29 families of birds, 1° families of reptiles and 
amphibians. 15 families of fishes. and 45 families of insects in the corndor (COE 1980). Preservation 
ot the nver setting would provide the opportunity to see the nver similar to what it once was throughout 


Hts Significant history 


GEOLOGY, PHYSIOGRAPHY, AND PALEONTOLOGY 


[he northern high plains region ts based on rocks of marine ongin generally lying at the surface. The 
adjacent land along the nver ss Charactenzed by gently sloping bluffs to the north and steep. dissected 
blutts msing sharply from the floodplain on the south. The oldest rocks of the area are the bluff forming. 
chalky limestone of the Niobrara Formation and the shales of the Pierre Formation. These accumulated 
in shullow seas that occupied the western intenor of North America between 85 and 6* million years 

avo as the Mesozor Era drew to a close 


Phese older deposits are covered in places with deposits of streams, wind, and glaciers over the last 5 to 

\Omullion sears. The project area ts situated between the glaciated and unglactated portions of the 

Niissoun Plateau in the Great Plains Province of the Intenor Plains. According to scientists, the nver’s 
urse marks the terminus of the southern advance of the Mankato Substage of the Wisconsin 

‘aciation period inthe region. The wide floodplain of the Missoun River consists of sandy sorts 


deposited by the nver since the Plerstocene 


- 


bicld study of the Missoun Riser environs by paleontologists has been sporadic following 19th century 
expeditions. Marine strata of the Niobrara and Pierre formations that make up the Nebraska bluffs have 
-icided tish and mollusk fossils and occasionally a specimen of a marine vertebrate. There has been no 

tematic search for such remains by any institution. The known fossil sites of younger age are nearly 
ll yravel pits Where small but significant collections of Pleistocene vertebrates have been obtained 
Only tour sites known from the screntific literature occur in this area of the Missoun National 
Recreational Raver 


Mineral Resources 
[he mam mineral-related activity in the project area ts the extraction of building matenals. including 
and. gravel. clay, and chalk. These deposits are generally in the bluffs along the nver. There are many 


active and abandoned extraction sites along the Missouri River 


Smal! coal and peat deposits are present in Dixon County, Nebraska, but no hardrock mining or coal 
mining has been done in the project area. There are no active oil and gas fields anywhere in the project 
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Natural Resources 


area. Exploratory wells were drilled in the past. but none were commercially successful. There is no 
indication of renewed industry interest in the project area. 


VEGETATION 


Natural vegetation along the mver 1s composed primanly of two major plant communities, the 
floodplain forest of willow and cottonwood, and the elm and oak woodland typical of the bluffs that 
border the .loodplain in Nebraska. 


Varying stages of floodplain vegetative succession are evident throughout the project area. On the 
sandbars and newly deposited accretion land adjacent to the nverbanks grow the pioneer species of 
floodplain succession: annual weeds, short-lived grasses. sedges. and seedling willow and cottonwood. 
Farther back and higher above the water table, larger willow and cottonwood trees dominate until 
finally a floodplain forest of cottonwoods occurs on the highest banks and islands. The understory in 
the mature cottonwood forest 1s pnmanly dogwood, sumac. wild grape. anc poison ivy. Much of the 
mature cottonwood forest on the high banks adjacent to the nver has been replaced with pasture and 
culuvated cropland, though remnant groves remain. The two large islands also support substantial 
groves of mature vegetation. Ripanan vegetation has been severely reduced by clearing for agriculture 
Over one-half of that remaimuing ts forested. dominated by cottonwood with lower densities of green 
ash, slippery elm, red cedar. Russian olive. mulberry. and box elder. The sparse vegetation under the 
mature cottonwoods consists mostly of scouring rush. Kentucky bluegrass. smooth brome. and 
switchgrass. Riparian grasslands along the nver are dominated by Kentucky bluegrass. smooth brome. 
and other invasive grass and weeds. Agricultural conversion of wetlands and mpanan forest has 
eliminated over 60° of the natural areas within 0.6 mile of the nver (Clapp 1977). 


In contrast to mixed floodplain forest and agricultural use on the floodplain are the hardwood forests of 
the adjoining bluffs. There are several places where the nver flows at the base of the bluffs. The slopes 
support a dense growth of oak. ash. inulberry, and walnut. with burr oak as the dominant species 
Where grazing has been limited, there 1s a good understory shrub layer with such species as dogwood 
and sumac. This hardwood forest 1s dominant on the north-facing slopes and in the many draws and 
ravines of the bluffs. Near the hilltops where soil mousture ts less abundant and where there 1s a south 
or west exposure, the forest rs replaced by native grass mixed with yucca 


Sand dune habitat ts interspersed between the other plant communities in the mver comdor. The Elk 
Point dunes are white, undulating sandhills that nse up to 20 feet: Distrbution of vegetation in these 
areas is Vanable. Sand dunes include areas with no vegetation. areas with considerable grass and torb 
cover, and areas with tall cottonwoods only or with tall cottonwoods and an understory of willows. 
cottonwood saplings, or alfalfa. 


There are sandbars in or adjacent to the river that are essentially unvegetated) Sandbars provide 
imporiant resting areas for migrating waterfow], feeding locations for breeding shorebirds. and 
important breeding sites for prping plovers and least terns 


Cultivation of the ferule floodplains began in earnest with the populatiag of Nebraska and South 
Dakota or “the region” in the late 1800s. Thousands of acres of Moodplain forest were cleared and 
praines were mowed, grazed. and plowed for crops. The construction of dams. dikes, and streambank 
protection eventually provided some control of the nver and furthered the conversion of native 
vegetation to domestic crops 
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APFLCTED ENVIRONMENT 


Plant communities Were mapped for the project area using Geographic Information System (GIS) 
technology with data provided by the Nebraska Natural Resource Commission and the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service National Wetlands Inventory. The plant communities include agricultural lands, 
upland forest. and floodplain forest. The woody draws. cottonwood forest floodplains, and remnant 
prairie patches are among the best of the last large nver natural resources remaining in conjunction with 
a tree-flowing reach of the Missoun River. 


Leaty spurge and spotted knapweed are widely distributed in the project area and are designated as 
noxious Weeds by the state of Nebraska. Purple loosestnfe is not designated as a noxious weed but Is 
spreading rapidly and threatening wildlife habitat on the Missouri River. It forms dense stands on 
several hundred acres of wetlands found on the bottomlands and islands. Hybrid cattails are widespread 
in Wetlands along the river. Eastern red cedar. a native tree. 1s spreading into grassland and developing 
dense thickets due to suppressior of prairie fires. In the uplands, other woody species besides red cedar 
are also encroa “hing into native grassland, including green ash. slippery elm. and smooth sumac. 
Smooth brome 1s widespread in both the uplands and in the bottomlands, and Russian olive has invaded 
many of the shrubland and bottomland forests, especially those subject to heavy grazing (COEF 1991b 
and 1994) 


SOILS 


The recreational nver boundary contains land in Cedar and Dixon Counties, Nebraska, and Yankton, 
Clay. and Union Counties, South Dakota. Soil surveys have been completed for Nebraska and for 
Yankton and Union Counties, South Dakota (SCS 1979). The soil survey for Clay County, South 
Dukota. is being updated 


The soils vary from level and nearly level silty and clayey soils on the floodplains of the Missoun River 
and its terraces to undulating to steep loamy and clayey soils on uplands Most sorl types are moderately 
to well drained. The Sansare soil senes consist: of shallow, well-drained soils formed in residual 
material from clayey shale on the breaks cf the Missoun River. The Inavale sorl senes consists of deep. 
somewhat excessively dramed soil formed in sandy nverwash matenal on the Missoun River. The silty 
clay soils on the Missoun River floodplain are deep and poorly drained. such as those in old oxbows. 
Most of these areas support native vegetation and are used as wildlife habitat 


PRIME AND UNIOUEFR FARMILAND 
Prime farmland. one of several hands of important farmlands defined by the US) Department of 
Avnculture. ts land that is best surted to growing food, feed, forage. fiber. and oilseed crops. It may be 


culusated land. pasture. woodland, or other land, but itis not urban or built-up land 


The project area ts primanily rural. Agnculture plays an important role in the overall economy. Primary 
incultural products include cattle, hogs, com, oats, sovbeans, and alfalfa 


The croplands and rangeland plant commutes include a range of Cover types such as row crops. 


alfalta fields, mixed-grass prainme. wet-mesic praine, and tallgrass praine. as well as both grazed and 
haved areas 
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Natural Resources 
FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Fisheries are significant though somewhat degraded. Habitat on the Missoun River between Gavins 
Point Dam and Ponca State Park is more typical of an unchannelized, natural nver conditions than 
reaches farther downstream. Native fish in this Missoun River segment are ielatively productive and 
include sauger (Stizostedion canadense), carp (Cyprinus carpio), channel catfish Uctalurus punctatus). 
goldeye (hiodon alosoides), shovelnose sturgeon (Scaphirhynchus platorvnchus), gizzard shad 
(Drosoma cepedianum), river carpsucker (Carpiodes carpio), and a naturally reproducing population of 
paddlefish. This reach ts ene of the recevery-pnority areas for the pallid sturgeon. Other common 
species in the Missour River include shorthead redhorse (Moxostoma macrolepidotum). freshwater 
drum (Aplodinotus grunniens), and gar (Lepisosteidae). 


The native river fishes have declined due to migration blockage. loss of habitat. change in habitat. and 
competition from new species that have taken advantage of the changes. all primarily due to the nver 
regulation effects of the mainstem dams. These regulatory practice: have resulted in a less turbid nver 
and an annual cycle of nverflows (hydrograph) that causes lower than normal river elevations dunng 
cnticai months for fish breeding. The mainstem and tnbutary reservoirs are used to store spring runot! 
that ts released in late summer and fall. Since this ts a reversal of the natural hydrograph. life cycles ot 
plants, nesting birds, aquatic insects, and fish are adversely affected. No peaking of Gavins Point 
releases at the level for power production has been done for many years. In some years. 1t has been 
necessary to peak a few thousand cfs one day 1n three to prevent lest terns and piping plovers from 
nesting at low elevations. Releases on the two down days are increased to the peak release in mid to late 
summer to support navigation flows. 


The mainstem dams have controlled flooding. and development has encroached into the old erosion 
zone near the niver, where habitat was best for fish and wildlife. The forest-grassland community has 
been slowly replaced by agriculture. industry. and private dwellings. From its headwaters in Montana to 
the mouth at St. Louis. the Missoun River has lost 4.4 million acres of fish and wildlife habitat in this 
manner. It 1s estimated that 475 million pounds of annual fish production has been lost since the dams 
and channelization were completed. Their decline ts an indication of changes from the natural Missour 
River ecosystem, such as the loss of snags and organic matter. two features vital to aquatic habitats 


Wildlife ts plentiful in and along the Missourt River. but types of waildlite have changed since the 
settling of the West. A recent survey of the area identified 48 species of mammals. Small mammals. 
including mice. voles, bats, moles, rats, and ground squirrels, made up roughly 60 of the species 
Furbearers contributed another 200. White-tailed deer (Odocoileus virginianus) and mule deer 
(Odocoileus hemronus) are the only large mammals in the project area. white-tailed deer may be found 
throughout the length cf the water proyect. Coyote (Canis latrans). red tox (Vulpes vulpes), and badger 
(Jauidea taxus) are common, Other small fur-bearing animals include raccoon (Procven lotor), mink 
(Mustela vison), weasel (Mustelidae), muskrat (Ondatra ctbethicus). opossum (Didelphis virgimiana). 
striped skunk (Mephitis mephitis), Plains spotted skunk (Spilogale putoriuas interrupta), beaver (Castor 
candensis), rabbit. (Svivilagus floridanus), ané bobcat (Felis rufus) 


For mammials as well as reptiles. the species Composition has not changed significantly from early 
histone times. except for the loss of gnzzly bear (Ursus arctos) and large herbivores like buffalo (Bison 
bison) and elk (Corvus elaphus). The community makeup. however, has been affected by land use 
changes 


The nver corndor ts home year-round for 25 bird species. An additional $8 species commonly nest in 


the area, while another 1S species are common winter residents. Over 11S species regularly use the 
comdor on their spring migration and 110 return through the area during ther fall migration. The 
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AR ECTEDENSNIRONMENT 


Missouri River ecosystem ts a significant pathway for migratory birds. Migrating species benefit from 
bottomland. which serves as wintering, feeding. breeding. and staging grounds. There has been 
relatively lithe change in the diversity of the bird community from the historic past, although loss of 
habitat has affected numbers. 


The river and island complexes are important wildlife habitat. The chutes and backwater areas of 
islands provide feeding, resting. and breeding areas for waterbirds and furbearers. 


THREATENED AND ENDANGERED SPECIES 


The US. Fish and Wildlife Service has determined that eight species that are protected under 
provisions of the Endangered Species Act of 1973 (as amended) could be affected by the proposed 
acuion for the Missoun National Recreational River. The peregnne falcon (Falco peregrinus). 
whooping crane (Gras americana), menor least tern (Sterna antillarum), Eskimo curlew (Numentus 
borealis) pallid sturgeon (Scaphirhynachus albus), black-footed terret (Mustela Nigripes) and American 
burying beetle (Nicrophorus americanus) are listed as endangered. The piping plover (Charadrius 
melodus). bald eagle (Halracetus leucocephalus), westerm praine fringed orchid \ Platanthera 
pracclara). and praine white-tringed orchid (Platanthera leucophaea) are classified as threatened. 
bskimeo curiew, black-footed ferret. and praine white-fringed orchid occurnng within the project area ts 
not probably (sce appendix B) 


Potential rare species areas were determined using GIS technology in consultation with South Dakota 
Game. bash and Parks and Nebraska Game at..f Parks biologists. These areas could provide habitat tor 
7) identified rare. threatened. or endangered species. both federal and state. Species were identified and 
noted tt they were known to be or had a strong potential to be in the project area. These species were 
then assigned a probability of occurrence within each of the 17 general plant communities. Individual 
community ronkings were then computer-generated to map high value areas. 


Peregrine Falcon 


Peregrine falcons are generally associated with wetlands and open areas. such as cropland and 
vrassland Peregrine talcons almost always nest on steep cliffs more than 150 feet high and close to 
water They teed almost exclusively on birds captured in flight in areas such as woodlands, marshes. 
and open grasslands (COk 1994) 


The wintery habstat of the peregrine falcon 1s poorly understood and no nesting or wintering activity 
has been documented in recent umes. Some adults remain near the nest cliff year-round: others move 
trom ther northernmost breeding grounds during the wioter vo forage tarther south. Most observations 
in South Dakota and Nebraska are of peregrine falcons migrating in late Apnil, early May, September. 
and October (USEWS 1995) 


Whooping Crane 


Whooping cranes are sometimes seen in South Daketa and Nebraska dunng spring and fall migrations 
They can be found in cropland and pasture, wet meadows, and shallow marshes. They use shallow 
portions of nvers. lakes, reservoirs, and stock ponds. Both freshwater and alkaline basins are used for 
feeding and resting. They roost in shallow water. Nearby Boyd, Knox, and Charles Mix Counties are on 
the eastern edge of the whooping crane migration cerndor. No sightings ha.c ocen confirmed within 
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the 59-mile segment of the Missouri River. Whooping cranes migrate through South Dakota and 
Nebraska between October 1 and December | in the fall and March 15 and May 15 in the spring. The 
Whooping Crane Recovery Plan was revised in 1986 (USFWS) and descnbes actions needed to ensure 
their survival and aid their recovery. 


Interior Least Tern and Piping Plover 


The interior least tem nests on sparsely vegetated sandbars or shoreline areas that provide unobstruct.:d 
visibility in a wide channel. The size of nesting sandbars vanes from under | acre to many acres. 
Varying riverflows affect the size and quality of nesting habitat. The primary nesting penod for this 
species is from early May to late August. About 10% of all tems (anywhere) nest along the Missoun 
between Ft. Peck Reservoir, Montana, and Ponca, Nebraska. The remaining short, free-flowing 
stretches of river, including the Missoun segment below Gavins Point Dam to Ponca State Park. 
provide the primary sandbar nesting habitat for terns. Forty -three percent of the Missoun River tern 
population nests in the 59-mile segment of the recreational river. 


Terms select nest sites away from the water's edge and at high elevations when sufficient habitat ts 
available. Most terns nest in areas where there ts less than 5% vegetative cover and where the cover 1s 
only a few inches tall. The least tern eats primarily fish, feeding in shallow waters of nvers, streams. 
and lakes. 


Least tem populations have de lined as a result of alterations of habitat (USFWS 1994). Channelization 
and construction of reservoirs and pools have contributed greatly to the elimination of much of the 


tern’s sandbar nesting habitat; 76% of the Missoun River within the tern’s range ts either channelized 
or impounded. 


Current regulation of dam discharge poses additional problems for terns. Reservoirs have controlled the 
flows that scour sandbars. River main stem reservoirs now trap much of the sediment load. which 
results in less aggradation and more degradation of the nverbed and, subsequently, less sandbars 
Predation of chicks, disturbance by people and domestic pets, trampling by grazing cattle, and flooding 
during the nesting season are other factors tha: have contributed to populatron decline. The Interior 
Population of the Least Tern (Sterna antillarun ) Recovery Plan (USFWS 1990) describes actions 
planned to return the species to nonendangered status throughout its range 


The Corps has developed an implementation plan intended to increase numbers of birds, their fledging 
ratios, to manage flows to avoid impacting nests, to increase public awareness, and to increase the acres 
of suttable nesting habitat. In addition, during high-flow years. the Corps has initiated the collection of 
eggs and chicks for rearing in an incubation setting at the Lewis and Clark Lake Project Office 


The national recreational nver provides important nesting and chick-rearing habitat for the Missoun 
River population of least terns, with 31 of the iota! adult birds systemwide (including the Missouri 
River reservoirs) being found within the national recreaional nver (based on surveys over the past 12 
years). Numbers of adult least terns vanes annually within Missoun River segments. Numbers of adult 
terns from 1986- 1997 uve averaged 183, ranging from 80 in 1997 to 272 in 1993 (US. Army Corps 
of Engineers 1996 and 1997). Numbers of adult birds are linked to the amount of sandbar habitat 
available, which ts correlated with the . mount of water in the Missourn River (which consists of 
discharges from Gavins Point Dam combined with the discharges from the James, Big Sioux. and 
Vermillion Rivers). For example. in 1993, discharges from Gavins Point dam were reduced to as low as 
6.000 cts in order to reduce the inflow of water to downstream portions of the Missoun River which 
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were flooding. In 1997, reieases were as high as 70,000 cfs to reduce the amount of water stored in 
unstzeam reservoirs so those reservoirs could accept the record inflow from snowmelt. 


In 1991 there was an international plover census (Haig and Plissner 1992). There are three historic 
breeding ranges (Northern Great Plains, Great Lakes, and Atlantic Coast). The Northern Great Plains 
population, which nests on wetlands and riverine systems, numbers approximately 2,500. Thirty-four 
percent of the Missoun River piping plover population nests in the 59-mile segment of the recreational 
river. On nvenne systems, plovers usually nest in association wiih tems. 


The piping plover nests on sparsely vegetated sandbars, sand and gravel shorelines of rivers, and alkali 
wetlands. The amount tad distribution of nesting site vegetation affects plover habitat and reproductive 
success. Studies suggest that plovers select a higher nest site when available, and that birds select sites 
away trom the water's edge as well as being relatively high above the water (USFWS 1994). The 
primary nesting period 1s from early May to late August. 


The MNRR provides important nesting and chick-rearing habitat for piping plovers within the Missour 
River system, with 29% of the adult birds systemwide being found within the MNRR (based on 
combined data from surveys over the past 12 years). Numbers of adult piping piovers in the MNRR 
trom 1986-1997 have averaged 115 adult birds. ranging from 22 in 1997 to 212 in 1988 (US. Army 
Corps of Engineers, 1996 and 1997). Numbers of plovers are also related to the amount of sandbar 
habitat in the river, but not as much as for ieast terns. since piping plovers also regularly nest on the 
prame couteau in the Dakotas, and are found on gravel pits and reservoir shoreline areas more so than 


the least terms 


Nest.ng habitats on the Missourt River typically are dry sandbars located midstream in wide, open 
channels and with less than 25° vegetative cover, These conditions provide the essential requirements 
of wide visibility, protection from terrestrial predators, rolation from human disturbance, and sufficient 
protection from rises in river levels. The optumum range for vegetative cover or nesting habitat has 
been estimated at 07-10%, and the majority of the plovers nest where vegetation ts less than 10 
centimeters tall (USEWS 1994). Open, wet. sandy areas provide feeding habsiat tor plovers. Forage 
areas inciude the nesting island and adjacent sandbar flats 


The reasons for decline of the prping plover are basically the sane as the least tern: alterations of 
habitat resulting in elimination of sandbars, altered flow regimes, predation, and disturbance by 
humaas. Actions to ensure long-term stability and survival of piping plovers that would lead to their 
removal trom the endangered species Inst are desenbed in the Great Lakes and Northern Great Plains 
Piping Plover Recovery Plan COSEWS T9888) 


Pallid Sturgeon 


The pallid sturgeon ts a large native iver fish found in the Missoun River and the lower reaches of 
mayor trbutanes. The recreational river may contain some of the most significant habitat for potential 
natural reproduction of the sturgeon between the Yellowstone River in Montana and Ponca State Park 
The Pallid Sturgeon Recovery Plan CUSEWS 1993) identified the area below Gavins Point Dam to ‘ne 
contluence with the Mississippi Raver as one of four areas on the Missourn River for priority 
unplementation of recovery acthons 


Pallid sturgeon are well adapted to life on the bottom in swift waters of large. turbid, free-flow ing 
nvers The floodplain. backwaters, chutes, sloughs, islands, sandbars. and main channel waters tha: 
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form the diverse river ecosystem provide the habitat requirements for pallid sturgeon and other native 
large-river fish, such as paddlefish, lake sturgeon, blue sucker, and various river chubs. 


Destruction and alteration of habitat by human modification of the nver system is believed to be the 
primary cause of decline in reproduction, growth, and surv: val of pallid sturgeon (USFWS N.d_). The 
physical and chemical elements of channel morphology, flow regime, water temperature, sediment 
transport, turbidity, and nutnent input all once functioned to provide habitat for pallid surgeon and 
other native species. On the main stem of the Missouri River, approximately 36% of nverine habitat 
within the pallid sturgeon’s range was transformed from nver 10 lake habitat by construction of six 
dams and another 40% of the nver downstream of dams has been channelized. The remaining 24% of 
the habitat has been altered due to changes in water temperature and flow caused by dam operations. 
The Missouri River dams also are believed to have adversely affected pallid sturgeon by blocking 
migration routes and by inundating spawning and nursery areas. 


Western Prairie Fringed Orchid 


The western praine fringed orchid ts usually found in tallgrass calcareous silt loam or subirrigated sand 
prairie. There are orchids in Hall, Lancaster, Sarpy, Seward. and Cherry Counties in Nebraska. In South 
Dakota the orchid historically was found in wet meadows in the Big Sioux Valley in Minnehaha 
County, South Dakota. Although the orchid is not known to grow now in South Dakota. potential 
habitat does exist, so it may be present in South Dakota. 


American Burying Beetle 


The American burying beetle has recently been collected (1993 and 1994) in Dawson, Lincoln, Keya 
Paha, and Cherry Counties in Nebraska. Beetle habitat is not clearly defined, but recent captures 
suggest the possibility of npanian woodlands, wetland forest. mixed agricultural land (including 
pastures and mowed fields), and grassland. Histone locations for the beetle in South Dakota mclude 
Haakon, Union, and Brookings Counties. There may be beetles on sone of the older wooded islands. 
but none have been confirmed. 


The beetle ts attracted to carrion anywhere in South Dakota or Nebraska that has significant humus and 
topsoil suitsble for the burying of carnon, on which it ts dependent for food. The beetle is one of the 
largest of its kind and ts a strong flrer, which enables it to move great distances in search of its prey 


Bald Eagle 


Bald eagles use mature mpanan forested areas near streams and lakes. The large cottonwood trees along 
the Missoun River have reached their maturity and are begining to degenerate. Eagles depend on these 
trees for nesting, perching, and roosting. Cottonwood regeneration has been almost nonexistent duc. in 
part, to the preclusion of natural overbank flooding along the Missoun River, Ultimately, successsone! 
changes lead to replacement of cottonwoods by smaller climax species, such as green ash) Destruction 
of wild areas through dev slopment and increased human activity are adversely affecting the suitability 
of both breeding and wintering areas. 


Although most of the mature floodplain forest has been dramatically reduced since settlement (Bragg 


and Tatsch! 1977), the floodplain along most of the flowing reaches has sufficiently large cottonwood 
trees for nesting. Three major areas of mature cottonwood forest remaining on the Missourt River in 
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South Dakota are known to support wintering populations of bald eagles, including portions of the 
recreational river, particularly in the Yankton/James River Island area. Bald eagle wintering habitat was 
identified in a US. Fish and Wildlife Service reporn (USFWS 1986). Nineteen areas were identified as 
being Known wintering areas or having potential as wintenng areas. 


Migrating and wintering bald cagles may be found in South Dakota and Nebraska from November | to 
Apnil 1. The eagles feed on fish and weak or injured waterfowl near the open tailwaters downstream 
from Gavins Point Dam. Actions to ensure long-term stability and survival of the baid eagle in the 
northern recovery region are described in the Northern States Bald Eagle Recovery Plan (USFWS 
1983) 


CANDIDATE SPECIES AND SPECIES OF CONCERN 


Table § lists species for which current information indicates that listing by the US. Fish and Wildlife 
Service as threatened or endangered may be appropriate, but for which conclusive data on biological 
vulnerability and threat are not available. Its NPS policy (but not Corps policy) to give these species 
the same consideration and protection as federally listed species. An example of a candidate species ts 
ihe paddiletish, whose populations have decreased throughout its range (Hesse et al. 1993). 


WATER RESOURCES 
Surface Hydrology 


The Missount River in the proyect area ts stllin a relatively natural state. [tts the only nver segment 
downstream of Gavens Point Dam that has not been channelized by dikes and revetments. It ts 
charactenvved by a wide, meandering channel with shifting sandbars and subsidiary channels. 


Phe nver has seven principal aquatic habitats: the main channel, main channel border, sandbar, pool, 
chute, Sackwater, and marsh. The sandbar, backwater, and marsh habitats are especially threatened. 
These habitats are extremely productive and dynamic, and are not duplicated in the channelized or 
mnpounded segments of the nver 


Hydroclectine power production does not determine the magnitude of the Gavins Point release. The 
limited storage capacity of Lewts and Clark lake ensures that Fort Randall Dam releases are passed 
through Gavins Point Dam within two to three days. Gavins Point smooths the peaking releases 
normally made trom Fort Randall. The Gavins Point release ts determined by system storage and the 
severity of downstream flooding . not the Fort Randal re‘ease. It ts also the focal point for controfling 
umtorm nvertiows on the open Missoun and contributes significantly to navigation 
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TABLE 5: FEDERAL AND STATE THREATENED, ENDANGERED, OR CANDIDATE SPECIES 


SOUTH 

COMMON NAME (SCIENTIFIC NAME) FEDERAL NEBRASKA DAKOTA 

Vertebrates — Birds Status Status 

Bald cagle (Haliacetus leucocephalus) T ST SE 

Black tern (Chiidomas niger) Of concern 

Cerulean warbler (Dendrowa cerulea) Ot concern 

Eskimo curlew (Namenius borealis) E SE SE 

Ferruginus hawk (Buteo regalis) Of concern 

Intensor least tern (Sterna antuiarum athalassas) Eb SE SE 

Loggerhead shnike (Lanes ludovicianus merans) Ot concern 

Osprey (Pandton halieatus) ST 

Peregrine taloon (Falco pereerinus) FE SE SE 

Piping plover (Charadrius melodus) T ST ST 

Western burrowing owl (Athene canicularia hypueea) Of concern 

Whooping crane (Gras amerwana) a SE SE 

Whuate-faced this (Pleeadis chihu) Of concen 

Vertebrates — Mammals 

Black bear rsus americanus) ST 

Black -footed ferret (Mustela mienipes) a SI SE 
' Mountain hon (Felts concolor) ST 

Plains spotted skunk (Sprlogale puters mterrupta) OF concern 

Northern over otter (Latra canadenss) SE ST 

Switt tox (Valpes velow Candidate ST ST 

Vertebrates — Fish 

Banded killitish (Fandulas draphanus) SE 

Blacknose shiner (Notropis heteroleps) ST 

Blee sucker (Cycleptus cloneatus) Of concern 

Central mudmunnow (Umbra limi) SE 

Finescale dace (Phounus neoewacus) ST ST 

Flathead chub (Platyeobto eracilis) Ot concern 

Lake sturgeon (Acipenser fulvescens) Ot concer ST 

Longnose sucker (Catostomus) Ss! 

Northern redbelly dace (Phownus cos) ST ST 

Paddletish (Polvodon spathula) OF concern 

Pallid Sturgeon (Scaphirhynchus albus) 3 SE SE 

Pearl dace (Margariscus marearita) ST SE 

Plans minnow (Myhoenathus placitus) Of concern 
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SouTH 
Cosmos Nave (SCIENTIFIC NAME) FEDERAL NEBRASAS DAKOTA 
Plans topmunnow (Fundulus sctadicus) Of concern ST 
Seckicton chub ( Macrivbopsis mecks) Candidate ST 
Sturgeon chub i Macrhyvbopss echda) Candidate ST 
Topeka shiner ( Notropts trisis’ Candudate 
Trowtperch (Percopsts omiscomaveus) ST 
Western silvery minnow (Hvhboenathus arevritts) Of concem 
Vertebrates — Reptiles and Amphibians 
Blanding turtle (fonvderdea blandinen) Ol comoemn ST 
bastern hognese snake (Heterodon plaurhinos) ST 
balse map turtle (Graptenss peeudoecoeraphiwa) Ot concern st 
Loned snake (Tropideclomon meatam) ST 
Sorthern redbelly snake (Sternena eccyttoma: alata) ST 
Sony settshell (Apalome spanitera) ST 
Invertebrates — Freshwater Mussels 
blkte Viavrudonta maremata) CH oomocmn 
js ost Laeptedea leptedon) CM comoecm 
‘ we peathy mussel (C wnherlandia monedontas CW concem 
lnvertebrates — Insect. 
Ammer horveng hect Nec rophoras americanus) ! SI 
Plants 
Blowout mensteman (Penvuemon hayden) SI 
Bulru So orpes dalle CW comocm 
Kuttortl weed (Gaara noomeucana spp coloradensus) SI 
= 
Prone whee vnged onched (Platanthera lewcophaca' | 
_——$_—$— —___ —-+4 
W CTT Pr air tnnaved onched (Platanthera pracclara) ! ST 


| PedetTu ity hk ed ] beck fas j miner SI Stute 1} reateticd SI Stute | na mycred 


The actual May through September Gavins Pont releases for the 30-year period 1967 through 1996 
average 33,500 cts. The reservoir system first filled to normal operating levels in 1967, Output from the 
Corps Long Range Study (LRS) Model, which uses inflows doting from 1898 through 1993, shows that 
the May through September Gavins Point release would have averaged 33,400 cfs using the Corps 
current water control plan guidelines (1997). The L.S. model results fro the penod of record data 1898 
through 1993 compare favorably with the recent actual histoncal data 1967 through 1996 as far as 
Gavins Pont average release data for May through September. Highest sustained Gavins Point releases 
have been 60,000 to 65.000 cfs from August through November in 1975 and 60,000 to 70,000 cfs from 
lune through November 1997. The record November 1997 Gavins Point release of 70,000 cfs was to 
help ev.scuate the highest annual runoff in 100 years record, which was 48.7 million acre-feet, 197 
percent of nounal. Releases only averaged 8,000 cfs in August 1993 to help control the great Midwest 
Flood of 1993. The 100-year Gavins Porn flood release ts estimated to be 79,590 cfs 
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The Corps of Engineers performs flow management of the nver to accomplish purposes authonzed by 
Congress. General guidelines for flow determinations are spelled out in the Corps’ Master Water 
Control Manual, and system release plans are updated monthly depending on teservoir system storage. 
anticipated system inflows and multipurpose requirements. An annual opere’:ng plan is published each 
year, which forecasts intended operations assuming varying water conditions. Each fall, federal and 
state agencies, Indian tribes, the general public, and all others are invited to comment on a draft annual 


operating plan. 


Management continues to be determined by the Corps of Engineers, primarily according to the Master 
Water Control Manual and the Corps’ annual operating plans. Consultation with the National Park 
Service, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and others occurs dunng the draft stages of the annual 
operating plan. 


Wetlands 


Thirteen lacustnne, palustrine, and nvenne wetland community types were identified and mapped for 
the recreational nver using USFWS National Wetlands Inventory data. The categones were further 
classified by the Nebraska Game and Parks Natural Hentage Program into wetland community types 
based on their habitat similanties and association with rare, threatened, and endangered species. The 
Nebraska Wetlands Priority Pian (1991), written by the Nebraska Game and Parks Commission in 
cooperation with Fish and Wildlife Service. mdentified this river segment as a wetland comple. that 
qualified for acquisition consideration under provisions of the National Wetlands Pronty Conservation 
Plan. 


Backwater chutes, pools, and lakes were a part of the braided nver channel created by erosion and 
sedimentation. Wetlands, created by changes in channel shape, were mantained by periodic Nooding 
Lack of flooding has changed the species composition of remaming wetlands 


Flood plains 


The upper and lower sections of the Missourn River are influenced by the presence of the large dams 
and extensive riverflow regulation by the Army Corps of Engineers. The nver bed has degraded on a 
number of areas leading to steeper banks, which in turn decreases bank stability. Eroded bank material 
contributes to the formation of mid-channel bars. Current erosion rates, deposition pattems, ete. reflect 
the nver’s attempt to adjust to the regulated flow regime. The floodplain along both sides of the nver 
generally has substantial gallenes and patches of large cottonwoods and associated species. In places. 
the floodplain forests extend up to 1 mile from the river. Cottonwoods are also commonly associated 
with several large islands within the free-flowing Missoun River segment 


Before portions of the Missoun River were channelized and mmpounded, it annually eroded portions of 
its floodplain (USFWS 1993). Most of this erosion has now stopped. Erosion was a natural function of 
the river system. Through erosion, inorganic sediments, orgame matter, and large woody Cebris were 
introduced into the river. This maternal was essential to habitat dynamics and nutrient cycling. Such 
sediment and nutnent discharge are the raw materials tor habitat development. Construction of dams 
climinated 80% of this material. 


The 100-year and S00-year floodplains were determined and mapped using GIS technology. Areas 
prone to flooding were mapped with data provided by the Nebraska Game and Parks Commesston, in 
consultation with COE and NPS hydrologists. The food-prone areas were then used to evaluate the 
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existing (alternative 1) boundary. Some potential sites for new facilities are located in the 100- and 500- 
year floodplains. Federal roads. foot trails, and associated parking areas, boat ramps, and picnic areas in 
compliance with Executive Order 11988, “Floodplain Management, which precludes development in 
floodplains. No other construction ts proposed as long as they do not increase flood-flow obstruciions.. 


The ordinary high water mark was interpreted from '-? ‘00 scale color aenal photography taken m 
October 1991. Vegetation patterns were the key indicator used; if there was no vegetation i a flow 
pattem, 1 was assumed to be inside the ordinary high water mark. 


Water Quality 


Water quality in the proyect area ts generally good Water quality measurements have been collected at 
Gavins Point Dam and Yankton, and data has been collected near the mouths of the two mayor 
trbutanes, the James River and Vermillion River. Water released from Gavins Point Dam generally 
complies with the requirements listed in the Federal Water Pollution Control Administration's Water 
Quality Critena, dated Apnl 1, 1968. The inflows from the James and Vermillion Rivers have 
occamional high levels of fecal coliform bactena, however, this ts not expected to cause sufficient water 
quality degradation in the Missoun River to limit its use for primary contact recreation. Degrading 
pownmt-source water quality influences are downstream of the study area near Sioux City, lowa. 


Seclenmm ts found in eastern South Dakota. The Corps of Engineers did an analysis of the Missoun 
River water and sediment during 1992 in conyunction with a project to create habitat for intenor least 
tern and piping plover. Sample sites included Niobrara, Nebraska. and Running Water, South Dakota, 
west of thes segment. Results mndicated that selenium amounts were below the limits set in state water 
quality standards and recommendations by the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 


Dams caused the water of the Missoun River to become less turbid, or much clearer, by reducing 
natural sediment transport in the river. [tr beheved that high turbidity did not affect the primary energy 
source of the nver, the erosion caused by main channel meandering. or the runoff from tributaries 
(Hesse etal 198s) 


Water quality standards established by both Nebraska and South Dakota require that the water be 
stutable for primary contact recreation and warmw ater fish propagation. The standards can only be 
apphed to controllable pollution sources. A possible mayor source, nonport agnecultural land use, 1s not 
meluded Contect recreation ts not expected to be limited anywhere except possibly near the James and 
V crmillion Ravers 


AIR QUALITY 


Aw quality 1s an important resource that directly affects the visitor expenence. The Clean Au Act (42 
USC. 7401 et. seg.) was amended in 1°77 to preserve, protect, and enhance the air quality in national 
parks, wildemess areas, and other nationally significant areas. Under the act, the recreational river was 
designated as a class IH clean air area. This means that moderate, well-planned industrial growth could 
be permitted near the recreatwonal nver as long as the class I maximum allowable increases for 
particulate matter, sulfur dioxide, and nitrogen dioxide are not exceeded. The federal land manager (the 
assistant secretary of the mntenor for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife and Parks) and the National Park 
Service have the responsibility to protect the area's air quality-related values, including visibility, 
plants, animals, sols, water quality, cultural and histone objects and structures, and human health. 
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Congress amended the Clean Air Act again in 1990. The amendment retained and enhanced the park 
and wildemess provisions. Section 169A of the Clean Air Act established a national goal of preventing 
future and remedying existing visibility impairment that results from anthropogenic sources of air 
pollution. 


Air quality in the project area ts generally good. The project area is in the Nebraska Intrastate Air 
Quality Region. The project area ts an attainment area for the National Ambient Air Quality Standards 
The clean air and good visibility for scenic views are important values of the project area. 


NOISE 


Noise levels in the project area are varied, with relative tranquility in some areas, typical urban sounds 
in more developed areas near towns, and seasonal sounds of motorboats in other areas. The opportunity 
to expenence a quiet, natural environment ts part of the relatively pnmitive recreational expenence that 
is valued on the recreational nver. 
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A number of Archaic sites have been found along the Missoun River. but only four have been 
identified in or adjacent to the study area. 


Woodland Period 


The development of farming and new technology and tools such as the bow and jarrow and ceramics 
marked the transition into the Plains Woodland penod (from about 2.000 to 800 years B_P.). When 
compared to earlier times, this period 1s charactenzed by an increasing complexity in the numbers and 
variety of tool types and styles, shelters, and in types of animals used for food. It 1s thought that bison 
hunting and gathering were supplemented by horucultural crops like corr and squash. Symbolic items 
and elaborate mortuary practices suggest increasing ntual or religious behavior. 


Numerous Woodland sites found in the area include bunal mounds. base camps. habitation sites that 
once had lightly built skin or thatch-covered structures in a dense clusier. hearths and pits. and traces of 
wigwam type structures. Remains of maize, squash. gourds, bison, and a vanety of woodland animals 
have been found at these sites. along with numerous lithic matenals and decorated ceramics. 


Great Oasis 


Great Oasis appears to have been an independent cultural group practicing extensive trade (especially in 
shells) with other groups to the east from whom they may have acquired corm. Area Great Oasis sites 
date between about 1.150 and 850 years B.P. and are contemporaneous with Late Woodland 
occupations in Nebraska and southeastern South Dakota. Great Oasis sites often include the remains of 
moderately large villages or small camps with storage pits that held large quantities of cults ated plant 
foods. Artifacts include distinctive pottery. 


A number of Great Oasis sites occur along the recreational nver and include scatters of lithic materials 
and ceramic shards. campsites. storage pits, and some burials 


Coalescent Tradition 


Dunng the penod from around A.D 1000 to A.D 1400. cultures Collectively known as the Central Plains 
Tradition developed in Kansas. Nebraska. and western lowa These groups built villages of loosely 
scattered square earth lodges thf contrasted with the compact villages of the Mid@® Me. court Tradition 
(built north and upriver from the study area) Interaction among these two groups and prehistons 
farmers from the upper Midwest (the Oneota) resulted in a new cultural tradition in the study area trom 
about A.D. 1300 through historic mes. This Coalescent Tradition mciudes St. Helena Phase sites along 
the Missouns River 


Numerous Coalescent and/or St. Helena Phase sites have been recorded along the Missourt River 
between the upper Niobrara and Ponca. Of these the mayonty are within the project area ot) Helena 
Phase sites include at least 17 village. house, and burial sites within the Indian Hill Archeological 
District in Dixon County, Nebraska. Other important St. Helena Phase sites are the Shulte site in Cedar 
County. Nebraska with 18 earthlodges. and the Wiseman Village and nearby Wiseman Mounds. One 
site associated with a Western Oneota occupation ts near the nver in South Dakota 
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APTEC TEDD ENS PROPANE ONT 
HISTORIC USE 


Histome Indian tnbes. including the Omaha. Ponca. Santee Dakota. Pawnee. Ankara. loway, and the 
Brule and Oglala Divisions of the Lakota. are also believed to have used the area. The Omaha and 
Ponca are Closely related and are believed to have once been parts of the same tnbe. French maps show 
Omaha Indians on the land along the Missoun River. and they are known to have participated in the fur 
trade They setiled in what is now northeastern Nebraska and adjacent South Dakota dunng the 17th 
century and built political alliances with the Ponca: An Omaha site at Bow Creek was occupied dunng 
the 1730s Ponca homelands were generally west of the project area. although at the me of contact 
with Furo-Amerncans. traditional Ponca hunting grounds extended all the way from southeastern South 
Dakota to near Lincoln. Nebraska 


he Pawnee may have been part of the Coalescent Tradition of the Dakotas. and their histonc 
homeland was along the Loup and Platte Rivers on central Nebraska. Archeologists also believe that 
before the 1900s the ancestors of the Mistonc Pawnee once lived in small farming hamlets scattered 
long the Misseun River Other than occasional bison hunts. the Pawnee apparently made little use of 
thes areacem hestonc times Thes had no permanent villages within the project area. The tobe was 
romesved to the Indian temtory in the 18 70s 


The Anhkare lived in carthiodge villages. some with central plazas The Ankara and Pawnee are both 
have been part of the Coalescent Tradition of the Dakotas and may have been associated 
tho prehistonc St Helena Phase sites along the Missoun River The archeological record suggests the 


lowas Carmecunto the recreational aver area around 1700 and lett circa 1720 to 1780. The Yankton 
Yrous hacated in an area near present-day Gasins Point Dam. and several of their village sites are stil 
[ [ Sicernety 
Sovoral arcasites have been dated to the protohistone penod. atime when Europeans first began to 

wplore the area. mcluding the “Bad Village” of the Omaha and the Santee/Yankton Village Smutty 
Hoots Yankton Village and Yankton Village sites are above Gavins Point am near Yankton. Area 

ii tude Sedentary Sioux and Omaha, Oneoto, and Ponca 
Wis DSOGs relations between the Dakota and the CS government were generally peaceful. an! 


f treaties established boundanes forthe tribe Wars with the Chippewa encouraged? some 
n westward, but the Santee of the caster Dakota were widely scattered following th 


Minn ta Sous uprising of PS62) In 1866 one group of Santee were forcibly relocated to what ts 
todas the Santee Reservation in Rao County, Nebraska 

° _° - id = 
Pouroamen can exploration of this area began in the carly 1700s when the Mallet brothers ascended the 
Vissourn in search of trade routes: Spanish traders soon followed. and by 1739 *raders and explorers 


had Pull cncampments at the mouth of the Niobrara River A number of trading posts were built along 
the Missoun River in association wath the tur trade Several of these fons were situated along the $9- 
mile stretch of the Missoun River. including Ft. Vermillion L MeClellans Trading Post, and a 

( dumbos bur Company Post 


Acquisition of the area as part of the Loursiana Purchase in 1803 led to the 1804-1806 Lewis and Clark 
expedition that hoped to link exploration with westward expansion and Amencan commercial 
development. The Lewis and Clark expedition dianics described geographic features and landmarks 
along the route, several of which are still visible. These features include Mineral Blutfs (just above Elk 
Point). the lonia “volcano”, recorded by Clark on August 24 1804: Spint Mound. visited by the 
expedition on August 25. and Calumet Bluff, the site of the expedition’s first council with the Plains 
Indians on August 30, 1804. While none of Lewis and Clark's campsites have been verified 
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Cultural Resources 


archeologically, general locations have been identified from journals and local landmarks. Locations 
include campsites near Mineral Bluffs, Sweeney Bend. the mouth of the Vermillion River, Goat Island. 
northeast of St. James, near the mouth of the James River, and opposite and a little below the present 
city of Yankton. On their return in 1806, they camped in the vicinity of Rush Island. Some of these 
landscapes as seen from the nver are also reminiscent of the scenes reported by Lewss and Clark 
Features recorded dunng their 1804 visit include cottonwood stands, islands, and bluffs along the nver 


Dunng the mid-1800s a senes of military expeditions explored the Missoun R.ver valley secking 
transportation routes across the Great Plains. As fur tophats went out of style, the fur trade network had 
ceased to be a powerful force in the area. Official federal Indian poli y during the first half of the 19th 
century included assimilation and removal of Indian tnbes. Around the time of the Civil War, overland 
and by Meambo.t travel through the area increased as Euroamericans secking land and gold im the West 
began to filter through the region. Treaties with Indian tnbes were negotiated and repeatedly violated. 
and conflicts between tnbes and Euroamencans escalated. Eventually a chain of milstary forts was 
constructed across the northern Plains. 


By the 1880s most Indians had been confined to reservations where their survival depended on the 
Indian agencies. Various religious groups sent missionanes to minister to Indians. soldiers. and 
travelers and to establish misssons and build churches on the reservations 


As tnbes were removed to reservations, land in the study area came open for settlement. Immigration 
into the area was encouraged by the Homestead Act of 1862 and aided by the dev clopment of reliable 
overland routes, such as the Fort Randall State and Wagon Road. increased steamboat and ferry service 
on the nver, and construction of railroads (the Chicago. Milwaukee. and St. Paul Ratlroad in South 
Dakota and the Chicago and North Wester Railroad in Nebraska) During the late 1870s and carly 
18SOs. immigrants from France. Ireland. the Scandinasian countries, Czechostos akia. Germany. and 
German-Russia settled om this area and established farms and ranches. small market villages. and 
crossfoads communities, such as the communities of St. Helena and Wynot, Onginally treaties provided 
for individual allotments on the new Santee resers ation. but the Dawes Act of 1887 provided for 
opening of nuzallotted land to settlers. During the last three decades of the 19th century the main force 
in Santee hte was assimilation 


Late 19th and early 20th century immigrants built a number of local Communities lhe 6 t- Helena 
Concord, Dixon, North Bend. and Ponca Histone buroamencan structures and features trom the late 

+ SO0s and early 1900s include general stores. postal facilities. mills. farms. Churches. school burldings 
grananes, railroad depots. and @nctenes A number of cenfury tarms (farms owned by the saine family 
and located on the same property for at least 100 years) are present along the nver Danish settlers 
formed the nucleus of Norway Tovenship in Clay County. and them barns and houses. birt in the 
Danish style. arc pant of a thematic nationsl register nomination Czech tarmsteads dot the Landscape in 
Yankton County. Fifty-seven cultural sites have been documented in or adjacent to the nver, including 
farmsteads, histone houses and barns. cemeteries. and sites associated with carly settlement 


A number of the nver’s other historic resources are relaicd to transportation themes. The ner was the 
primary highway to the northern Plains until the late 1800s. At least five steamboats are Known to have 
been lost in the MNRR stretch of this histone transportation conduit. The wrecks probably now lie 
beneath silt and sandbars. The histoncal record (Chittenden 1897) for steamboat wrecks loosely links 
these locations to bends in the nver (many of which no orycr exist) and to trrbutanes (which sull do 
exist). Therefore, the exact locations are not known, ano (+ likely that any wrecks would be deeply 
burned, especially near Yankton (two wrecks reported), :o) he mouth of the James River (one wreck). 
and near the mouth of the Vermillion River (two wrecks). 
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Railroads facilitated the development of communiies like Yankton and Burbank. both of which have 
numerous histone homes and businesses listed on national and state registers of histonc properties. The 
Mendian Bndge spanning the Missoun River at Yankton was a significant engincenng accomplishment 
because its design provides two vertically stacked spans for motor traffic and a vertical lift span to 

allow the passage of boats beneath. Dunng the early 20th century a number of transportation routes 
were established or improved, including South Dakota State Koute 50, built along the Fort Randall 
Stage and Wagon Road 


Ponca State Park. developed in 1934. 1s a planned recreational facility whose structures and landscape 
design ilustrate public works progects built dunng the Great Depression. The park also demonstrates 
the growth of 20th century tounsm and recreation along the Missoun River in Nebraska 


Extensive flooding prompted the passage of many flood control measures dunng the mid- 1900s. The 
blood Control Act was passed in 1944 to capitalize on the potential of the Missoun River. This law 
created a program. later known as the Pick-Sloan Plan, which has had far-reaching benefits for the 
entre Missoun Basin through flood control. inmgation. navigation. development of recreation areas, fish 
and wildlite consers ation, and production of hydroclectne power. Coa-truction related to the Pick- 
Sioan Plan created a number of uuiinty comdors and engineering structures, including the Gavins Pont 
Dorm and powerhouse. which were buslt during the mid 1950s 


Cultural Landscapes 


The pastoral qualities of the landscapes are widely appealing. but a cultural landscape ms more than a 
hoautitul scene: “Its a space on the surface of the earth that hay a degree of permanence. with its own 
distinct Character, esther topographical or cultural, and above all a space shared by a4 group of people 
When these people modsty their patch of ground. a cultural landscape results” (NPS 1994) 


The myer valley contains a senes of cultural landscanes that were created through the mteraction of 
people with natural forms and forces. The Landscapes include residences and farm buildings (many of 
them histonc), bndges, roads and traths, fences and corrals. orchards and gardens, cultiy ated fields 
yraving land. and forested areas. The arrangement of these features on the land and the spatial 
relationships among them combine to create these rural landscapes. These landscapes are Characteristic 
of this area. not only because of the landforms anbyegetation, but because of the ys people settled 
the lund und used its resources, particularly with traditional farming and cattle ranching. The states of 
South Dakota and Nebraska have identified numerous histone resources that contnbute to agranan and 
thon landscapes bor example. settlers constructed residences and farm buildings of native chalkstone 
Otten the design and arrangement of these buildings was guided by the avasiability of local matenals, 
the topography. and by cultural traditions 


NATIONAL REGISTER OF HISTORIC PLACES 
AND NATIONAL HISTORIC LANDMARKS 


Very few of the cultural resources of the study area have been ngorously studied and evaluated to 
determine national register eligibility, national histone landmark (NHL) status, or level of significance 
in a national context. in Nebraska, within or immediately adjacent to the recreational nver boundaries. 
six historic properties are listed on the National Register of Historic Places: the Bow Valley Malls, the 
Mendian Bridge at Yankton, Schulte Archeological Site, Wiseman Archeological Sie, Ponca Histone 
Distnet, and the Indian Hill Archeological Distinct. Most South Dakota national register sites are within 
the Yankton and Vermillion Historic Districts. A number of South Dakota farms included in a 
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Cultural Resources 


noncontiguous thematic nomination of Czech folk architecture in southeastem South Dakota appear to 
be close to but not within the boundanes of the nver. In recognition of its importance to Amencan 
history, the route of the 1804-1806 Lewts and Clark expedition was designated as a national histonc 
trail in 1978. 


The Historical Overview and Inventory of the Niobrara/Missount National Scenic Riverways (NPS 
1994b). the Draft Archeological Overview and Assessment. Niobrara/Missoun National Scenu 
Riverwavs (NPS 1994a). and the Draft Cultural Anthropological Overview of the Niobrara/Missoun 
Nanonal Scenic Riverways (NPS 1995) helped to identify prehistonc and histone resources in the study 
area that have potential for further evaluation for national register eligibility. Specif!. recommendations 
include further study of Gavins Point Dam. the powerhouse(s) and other features related to the Pick- 
Sloan Plan io determine their national significarce as related to technology. engincenng. and invention 
Further study of the ethnic sites. structures, ang communities to determine their potential as nationally 
significant histone distncts, cultural landscapes. or multiple resource nominations ts also recommended 
Ethnographic resources associated with traditional farming and canching and with ethnic settlements are 
included in the area's cultural resource base. During preparation of the Cultural Anthropological 
Overview USPS 1995). researchers consulted with Indian tribes to identity tnbal concems, traditional 
uses, and sensitive areas. Thes information would be used in project plenning to ensure that umportant 
resources are protected, but information would not be made public unless tnbes so request. Additional 
research 1s needed to further document traditional ranching and tanming and the cultural landscapes 
associated with these activities 
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VISITOR EXPERIENCE 


Phere ss little or no identification of. or onentation to. this unit of the national wild and scenic rivers 
sistem for visitors. The area ss not often a destination for national visitors, the mayonty of use ts by 
local people in Nebraska and South Dakota. The recreational nver offers a vanety of nver-related 
activities. including boating. fishing. hunting. trapping. and wildlife viewing. There ts both private and 
public access to the 99-mile stretch of the Missoun River 


There 1s no single entry pomt into the recreational nver. Local users put their boats onto the 59-mile 
stretch of the Missoun River at any of the publi” or private bost ramps. There are many small towns on 
both the South Dakota and Nebraska sides of the Missoun River. so there are muluple arnval 
eapenences in the local area. The nver can be crossed only at Gavins Point Dam ond at Mendian 
Bridge at Yankton. South Dakota 


There are two businesses on the 59-muile stretch of the Missoun Raver where visstors can purchase 
supplies: the Sportsman's Steak House (4 restaurant and bar) and Atens Resort (boat rental and repairs, 


baal shop. and festaurant) 


Ths scctron of the Missour River offers a vanicty of exapenences Lawal people, especially those who 
erow upon the area. recognize the nvers beauty and bounty A sanety of scenery surrounds nvet users, 
wd vicws include broad open vistas. People who fish. hunt, or canee on the Missoun River can hear 
Lr nds of nature. iecluding moving water and wind i the trees. The nver has a calming effect on 
poople The calm. quiet eapencnces on the nver are almost always balanced wath the challenges of 
hating Watercraft around, over, or through low water, sandbars, snags, and other nver obstacles 
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VISITOR USE MANAGEMENT 


The earliest study that included estimates of visitor use was the 1976 study, the results of which were 
contained in the 1977 Umbrella Study (U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 1977). This study estimated 
annual recreation-days at 950,000, of which the majonty of use was for swimming (294,000), followed 
by fishing (214,000) and camping (129.000). Hunting. picnicking. boating. and canocing were 
combined for 309,000 recreation-days. This study also estimated that the ultrmate demand for 
recreation within the MNRR would be |, 700,000 recreation-days, but no estimate was given on when 
that ultumate demand would likely be reached. No information cxists as to what ncthodology was used 
to determine recreation-days in thes study, and participants in the vis.cor use portion of the study are no 
longer with the Corps. Therefore. these data can only be taken at face value and cannot be compared 
with any confidence to more recent visitor use studies 


In 1991 the Corps contracted for initial visitor use studies in conjunction with the Mester Manual 
review. The extensive survey samptc was composed of fishing license holders The participants 
provided data on number of tnps to nver sites, number in party, types of recreational activities, and 
duration of stay. The reach from Gavins Point Dam to Sioux City, which includes the MNRR. had 
404,000 recreation user-days estimated from the survey. A number of concerns were rained regarding 
the limitations of the sample of fishing license holders. since boating ts 3 significant recreational 
activity in the open nver 


Another visttor use study was done by the Nebraska Game and Parks Commission in 1993 (Hesse et 
al 1993), which documented visitor use along the Missoun River. including the MNRR segment. The 
study results were reported in user-hours, not user- days, and the activity breakdown was much finer 
than in the 1976 study For example. instead of fishing. activities were brokon down by types of fishing 
activity such as scrmmg The Corps used these data when writing Volume OC. entitled Econom 
Studies, Recreation Economics, of the 1994 Master Water Control Maneal Treatt BIS) The uses tours 
for cach recreation activity were converted inte user-days. based upon the survey average hours per 
recreation activity anu expanded to the population with ihe survey methodology Total user-days for 
public access pots inthe ner reach wee estimated at 721.000 recreation days Although the ad 
identitiG number of Cabins In the 1993 surve y were used, 4 separate mathematical calculation wo 
developed by a Corps” reoreation team to estimate cabin use at 227.000 recreation days per veat The 
total recreation days were estimated at 945000 


INTERPRETIVE PROGRAMS AND EACTLITIES 
Orientation/Information 


There are few onentation or informational matenals available to the public that pertain expressty to the 
recreational nvet The Department of the Intenor and the Corps of Engineers published a Publi 
Information Fact Sheet on the Missoun National Recreational River It offers a map, information about 
available facilities, and safety and nver use messages. The recreational nver is not identified with signs 
or noted on local highway signs 


Both Nebraska and South Dakota publish boatin 2, fishing, and hunting guades that ynclude the 
recreational nver (in addition to Lewrs and Clark Lake and other water-based secreational resources ) 
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These guides provide information conceming boating, fishing, and hunting regulations on the nver and 
Salety Messages 


Interpretive Programs 


Only 2 limited amount of interpretation on the Missoun River's natural and cultural history can be 
found along this stretch of the Missoun River. The interpretive exhibits in Yankton and at Gavins Point 
Dam are adjacent to the recreational nver. However, the area’s history and cultural heritage ts more 
extensive than these exhibits would suggest 


Fer cxample, the region's nch and complex Native ¢.mencan history ts barely covered. Several tnibes 
are mentioned in the context of their intial contacts with the Lewss and Clark expeditions in Aveust 
and September 1804 and September 1806, but there 1s no treatment of prehistonc occupation of the 
area or of tnbal histones subsequent to white contact 


There is little unterpretation available conccmmng the Euroamencan settlement of the region. Waves of 
European umemgration mcluded the Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Insh, Czech, Bohemian and German- 
Kussians Physical evidence of the umpact of nmmgrant and Amencan ranchers, farmers, and setters ts 
all around the recreational nver Present-day sisstors to the area can learn about this history through 
personal contacts with local people or by particypating on bocal festi als, fairs, rodeos, or other activities 


The natural resources of the Missown River are unterpreted only munmmally Changes in the Missoun 
Kivors physical appearance and the history and operational aspects of the Corps of Engineers” efforts 
to Control Missown Raver foodrg are presented on the Lewr and Clark Visitor Center at Gavins Pownt 
Dum Stalt at South Dakota's Loews and Clark Recreation Arca west of Yankton offer programs on 


bust aspect. of natural history 

i? mecwstoneg C ys Provrtam ho omdangerod Sper tes Fos pre. tally beast terms and piping plovers: 
torpretateon along the Viewsown River oxcledeng the MINRR: Publ. awareness actions include radw 

wait vioecd publ sorvice announcements durng nesting scason, school visits campyround talks. 
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Vin~ssourt Kiver Interpretive Facilities 


Ponca State Park. The Nebraska Game and Parks Commssson offers an mtormatronal and Mmecrpretive 
brochure on Pomc State Park on Poeca Nebraska The fro ture discusses the Lewsn and Clark 


ary ditvon as well as the park thew and fauna 


Interpretaboa of the Lewss and Clark expedition of 1804-1806 was formalized at Ponca State Park in 
iv" The National Park Service. under a cooperative agreenent with the state of Nebraska, built a 
nver obvervation deck at Ponca State Park and installed wayside exhibits interpreting the expedition 
the Litter in coordmation with the Lewrs and Chak National Histone Trai! 


Lewis and Clary National Historic Trail, The Lewrs anc Clark National Hestone Trail (established 
by Congress in 1978 as a component of the national trails system) ts administered by the National Park 
Service, in partnersup with many federal, state, and local agencies, private organizations, and private 
landowners. Interpretation ts provided along the tratt from "hinots to Oregon. In Nebraska the historic 
expedition rs interpreted in several parks and muscums along the Missourt River, as well as by a series 
of state histoncal markers. Planning ts underway by the National Park Service to construct a sernes of 
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interpretive kiosks and panels along the expedition route through Nebraska. The National Park Service 
1s working with the Corps of Engineers and the Nebrask. Came and ! arks Commission to construct 
interpretive kiosks at Lewis and Clark Visitor Center at Gavins Point Dam and in Ponca State Park, in 
Ponca, Neoraska. 


Spirit Mound. A new organization, the Spint Mound Trust in Vermillion, South Dakota, is raising 
funds to purchase and protect Spint Mound. Visited and descnbed by Lewis and Clark on August 25, 
1804, the mound ts located 6 miles north of Vermillion. A sign for the site ts in place at the turnoff on 
South Dakota Highway 19. 


Yankton. The Yankton Area Chamber of Commerce offers a walking and auto tour brochure for the 
city of Yankton. Visitors can walk or drive to nearly 40 different histonc residences and bu:ldings. 
including the Histonc Downtown Yankton Distnct (National Register of Historic Places). Some of the 
attractions include the G.A.R. Hall, Gurney Seed & Nursery, Carnegie Library, A-M_E. Church, and 
many individual residences. Only the Cramer-Kenyon Heritage Residence ts open to the public for 
tours. The chamber of commerce hands out thousands of the brochures every year to walk-ins, 
conventioneers, and visitors to the Yankton Riverboat Days and Summer Arts Festival held every 
August. The estimated number of people who take the self-guided tour rs 2,900- 3,000 per year. The 
Kiverboat Days Festival attracts over 100,000 annually to Yankton 


Dakota Territorial Museum. The Dakota J erntonal Museum in Yi okton, South Dakota, interprets 
the early years of the town’s history. Operated by the Yankton Coun: y Historical Society, the muscum 
contains .everal histone buildings, including a schoolhouse, railroad depot. and blacksmith shop. The 
main building houses Amencan Indian artifacts and memorabilia from Yankton’s years as a 
transshipment point on the nver and as capital of the Dakota Terntory. Visitation to the muscum 
averages 10.000 people annually 


Gavins Point Dam. The Corps of Engiacers offers public tours of the powerhouse at the dam. There 
are interpretive displays about the dam and powerhouse functions. Printed onentatron and mtormation 
brochures about COR areas are provided tor visitors 


Lewis and Clark Regional Visitor Center. The Corps of koguneers’ Lewss and Clark Vestor Center 
is at Gavins Point Dam on the Nebraska side) The visitor center offers interpretive exhibits that cover a 
wide range of history and natural bistors topres. The Lewes aad Clark expedition, transportation routes 
fur trade, Meamboat cra ®ulroadin® ae@hamessi ig the ver ar: afew of the subjects: Antitacts trom 
the main stem dam construction and carly Corps explorations are on display) Large pacture window 
offer views of the dam and lake. The number of people visiting the Lewis and Clark Visitor Center has 
vaned up and down trom 20°00 to 45,000 annually since its opcamng in 1976. Most recently, the 
number of visitors totaled 40.349 in 1994 and 99.303 in 1995 


In spring 1996 the Corps of kaginecers, in cooperation with the National Park Service. imstalled 
merpretive Wayside exhibits at a visitor center overlook, These wayside exhibits mnterpret the Lewrs 
and Clark expedition in coordination with the Lewr and Clark Natonal Histone Tras! 


Lewis and Clark Recreation Area, South Dakota. This arca bes just west of the recreational nver 
segment, On summer weekends, interpretive programs oc ¢ fered for visitors at the Lewes and Clark 
Recreation Area that 1s managed by the South Dakota Des: cament of Game, Fish and Parks. Recreation 
area stalf members present the programs throughout the area, and subjects focus on crafts and natura! 
history. At the Gavins Point unit of the recreation area, people can visit an interpretive shelter 
Interpretive panels offer information on the Yanktonai people of the region, on Missour mvercralt, 
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including steamboats and keelboats; and on the Lewis and Clark expedition meeting with the Yankton 
at Caluinet Bluff in 1804. 


Lewis and Clark State Recreation Area, Nebraska. This area also lies just west of the recreational 
nver segment. The Nebraska Game and Parks Commission manages six areas along Lewis and Clark 
Lake encompassing 1,315 acres. Facilities include a manna with 80 boat slips, gas, a convenience store, 
286 camping pads, 178 with electric! hookups, water, restrooms, and showers. The recreation area 
lacks a visitor center, and it does not have any incerpretive exhibits. A brochure ts in the planning stage. 
Visitation for 1995 was estimated at over 100,000 peopic. Interpretive programs or facilities are not 
available at Nebraska's Lewis and Clark State Recreation “ea. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


There are more than 1S public and private access areas on the Missoun River from Gavins Point Dam 
to Ponca State Park, All South Dakota areas are on the left bank (L) and all Nebrasa. areas are on the 
nght hank (R) 


(avins Point Tailwaters, Nebraska (River mile 810.+R) 


The Corps of Engineers mo ages Gavins Point Dam and its recreational facilities. On the Nebraska 
vide. the tale ers area ts available for fishing all year. There are prcnic shelters, a playground, a fish 
cleaning station, and restrooms. A double-wide concrete ramp allows access to the ner. 


(,asins Point Tailwaters, South Dakota (River mile 816.+L) 


[here aie several developed COR areas downsticam from the dam on the South Dakota side of the nver 
that offer recreational facilities. Collectively, the Pierson Ranch area, Chiet White Crane area, traning 
dike area, and Cottonwood area have concrete boat ramps, a campground, clectne hookups, a pogging 
ahd Dyke tral prome shelters, a playground, restrooms, a fish cleaning station, a fishong prer, and a 


hoah 


\ten Resort, Nebraska (River mile 808. 8R) 

. . | a 
lies privately owned resort provides limited access to the Missoun River, A gravel camp may be 
unusable duc to heavy siltation. The resort offers a boat dock, restrooms, and concessions 


Riversice Park, South Dakota (River mile 805.8L) 


Owned by the city of Yankton, this public park has a double-wide boat ramp tor access to the nver. The 
park offers a campground, boat docks. restrooms, prone tables, firepits, ball diamonds, a playground, 
and an amphitheater. This park was developed under the 1980 General Management Plan tor the 
MNRR, using thes funding and authonzation in conjunction with the cost-share sponsor, the city of 
Yankton 
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St. Helena Access, Nebraska (River mile 798.8R) 


This public access point ts owned by Cedar County and offers a singie-wide gravel boat ramp. The site 
has picnic tables and shelters, firepits, restrooms, and a campground. 


Wiseman Wildlife Managemen’ Area, Nebraska (River mile 786.0R) 


This area is managed by the Nebraska Games and Parks Commussion. It 1s dedicated to the management 
of habitat for fish and wild'ife. Activities include hunting. fishing. trapping. and nonconsumptive use of 
wildlife. 


Myron Grove Game Production Area, South Dakota (River mile 787.2L) 


Operated by the South Dakota Department of Game. Fish, and Parks, thrs area has a boat ramp, a dock. 
parking, and restroom facilities. The area ts known focally as “High Line” landing because of an 
clectne powerlie that once spanned the nver here. This river access pont was developed under the 
1980 General Management Plan tor the MNRR, wing this funding and authonzation im conjunction 
with the cost-share sponsor, Clay County, South Dakota 


Brooky Bottom Landing/Cedar County Park, Nebraska (River mile 784 9R) 

This smal! pubhec park rs owned by Cedar County and offers a double wide concrete boat ramp for nye 
aceess. The site has prone tables ad shelters, benches. restrooms. and a campground 

Vermillion Boat Club, South Dakota (River mile 782.61) 

Privately owned, this site offers limited access with amemberstup The site has a sengle wide concrete 


bout ramp Recreational Laciities and activities include a boat dock and restroom Only members and 
guests can use the boat ramp 


Clay ( ounty State Recreation Area and 
State of South Dakota Recreational Area, South Dakota (River mile 7RO.KL) 


This area consists of Iwo adjacent path. The Clay County State Recreation Area ts a 200-acre park 
with no nver access. The park has a rodeo grounds, a prome area, and a playgiound There ts littl or no 
camping. The state recreational area provides parking and 4 boat ramp for nver aoess: Most of the 
public use ys on the nvertront, the boat ramp is heavily used in the summer 


Frost Wilderness Area, South Dakota (River mile 778.0L) 
The South Dakota Department of Game, Fish, and Parks operates thes wildemess area as an 


undeveloped forest area along the nver. There are no facilities and nver access 1s not very good. There 
is lithe public use 
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AHR CTED ENVIRONMENT 
Indian Hills Park, Nebraska (River mile 764.5R) 


This park is pnvately owned. It has a boat ramp. picnic tables, camp pads with electncal hookups, and 
additional open areas for camping. The present ramp ts at the foot of the blufts. 


Mulberry Bend Wildlife Management Area, Nebraska (River mile 775.4R) 


The new Mulberry Bend Wildlife Management Area boat access facility was a community project 
facilitated +, the Nebraska Game and Parks Commission. A small park offers parking, a vault restroom, 
camping, and a boat ramp (accessible) on a gravel county road. The state owns a small tract in the 
bluffs abutting the nver. 


Bolton Game Production Area, South Dakota (River mile 763.5L) 


The South Dakota Department of Game, Fish, and Parks operates this unimproved area. There is some 
cleanng of underbrush and trees for parking. The boat ramp ts sometimes unusable due to high water. 
A tew local people use the area, but there ts little other public use. Access 1s poor because of a dirt road 
entranee. 


Ponca State Park, Nebraska (River mile 753.5R) 


Sitting on top of blufts overlooking the Missouri River, this scenic 859-acre state park offers many 
recreavional amenities. Established in 1934 by the siate of Nebraska and developed by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the park has access to the mver via a wide concrete boat ramp. Recreational 
facilities include housekeeping cabins, a campground with electncal hookups, restrooms, showers, 
pienic areas and shelters, scenic overlooks, hiking trails, and a swimming pool. This park offers an 
excellent view of the unchanneied nver in its natural state. Attendance at Ponca State Park in 1994 was 
219.630 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The nver offers a scenic area with opportunities for boating, fishing, canoeing, and wildlite 
observations in a relatvely undeveloped landscape. River users can feel a sense of slow passage 
through a histone transportation corndor with its prehistone and historic Amencan Indian occupation, 
Lewes and Clark expedition campsites, fur trade, steamboating activities. and surrounding rural 
landscape. The tollowing recreational activities along this segment of the Missoun River are descnbed 
below 


Camping 
Developed public camping ts available at the COE Gavins Point Dam tailwater areas. Downnver, 
developed public camping ts avanable at Riverside Park, St. Helena access, and at Ponca State Park. 


The only pnvate campground open to the general public within the recreational nver ts at Indian Hills 
Park. 
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Visiior Use and Interpretation 
Hiking/Trails 


The only current areas for public hiking within the recreational mver are in Ponca State Park. There are 
hiking trails throughout the park, and horseback trail ndes are offered during the summer. 


The Lewis and Clark National Historic Trail does not include a continuous hiking corndor: rather it 
consists of nvers and reservoirs, short trail segments, and marked highways, which sometimes very 
loosely follow the expedition routes. Visitors have options for hiking, diving, or boating segments of 
the trail. The number of visitors who follow the historic trail along this section of the Missoun River ts 
not known, but it is believed it would increase with the approach of the expedition’s bicentennial 
(2004-2006). 


Fishing 


There ts plenty of fishing along the recreational nver throughout the seasons. Gavins Point tailwater 
species include walleye, sauger, channel and flathead catfish, crappie, eel, drum. paddlefish, buffalo, 
smallmouth bass, white bass, and carp. Species in the Missoun River beiow Gavins Pornt include 
channel and flathead catfish, drum, carp, sauger, walleye, white bass, crappie. sturgeon, and paddletish. 


Hunting 


Huating is popular along the Missoun River. Waterfowl hunting along the nver and tn its marshy 
backwaters ts some of the best in Nebraska and South Dakota. White-tailed deer are hunted in the 
blutts above the nver and in the creek bottoms through the grasslands and croplands. Wild turkeys are 
hunted along the river bottom and in forests, while pheasants, bobwhite quail, and Hungarian (gray) 
partndge are hunted in agncultural fields. Squirrels are hunted 1n the forested bluffs along the nver. 
The only public hunting along the 59-mile stretch of the Missouri National Recreational River in 
Nebraska ts in Ponca State Park, where deer hunting ts allowed with a special permit. Hunting takes 
place on private land with permission of the landowner. 


Scenic Drives 


Other than the overlooks ai Ponca State Park, there ts little access to the river for people seeking open, 
scenic views. Because land use ts pnmanily agricultural, there are few roads along the nver for scenic 
drives. In Nebraska there are two short sections of county road along ihe river. 


Lewis and Clark Lake 


Lewis and Clark Lake, impounded behind Gavins Point Dam, extends about 25 miles upstream from 
the dam, ts immediately upstream of the recreational river, and covers 33,000 acres. This lake ts one of 
the largest, most intensively developed, water-based recreational resources in a 200-mile radius. The 
lake provides accessible deep water and has highly developed facilities for shoreline recreation on the 
South Dakota side (Lewis and Clark Recreation Area) as well as less intensive recreational 
development and access on the Nebraska side (Lewis and Clark Lake State Recreation Area). The 
Corps of Engineers also provides recreational facilities near the dam. 
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Recreational activities on the lake include boating, waterskiing, sailing, swimming, fishing, and 
hunting. Campsites are offered on both sides of the lake, and picnicking, horseback nding, bicycling. 
hiking, cross-country skung. and snowmobiling are popular. Because of the extensive recreational 
facilities and activities that it provides, Lewis and Clark Lake attracts a great number of visitors from 
throughout the surro:nding area, particularly from the states of Nebraska, South Dakota and Iowa. In 
1994 visits to the South Dakota state recreational facilities reached 1,043,451. Visits to the Nebraska 
state recreational facilities on the lake reached 95,206 in 1994. The total number of visits (head count) 
at Lewis and Clark Lake (including Nebraska and South Dakota facilities, COE facilities, and areas 
with walk-on and dnve-though use) from October 1, 1993, to September 30, 1994, reached 1,630,718. 


RECREATIONAL USE PATTERNS 
Nlissouri River 


Downnver from Yankton and the developed facilities on Lewis and Clark Lake and at Gavins Point 
Dam, the character of the nver changes dramatically. There are few land-based services on either side 
of the river for river users, with primitive nver access being the norm. The majonty of visitation Is 


local 


Commercial boat rental services are available. Traditional uses of the river by local people include 
boating. fishing. hunting, trapping, and watching wildlife, including personal watercraft such as jet skis 
and legal airboats. The Missouri River has constantly changing sandbars and snags and ts difficult to 
navigate, safe use of the nver requires some knowledge and experience. 


Most myer use occurs from Memorial Day to Labor Day, especially on good-weather weekends and 
holidays. The nature of the nver precludes a lot of use on the nver itself; however, typical use on any 
given Weekend includes numerous boats, primarily from Vermillion, on the sand beach at Goat Island. 
Acusities include sunning and playing volleyball. Boat use on the river increases during higher than 
normal releases from Gavins Point Dam, presumably since more water reduces the tendency for boats 
to get stuck on underwater sandbars. 


Summer use of cabins and trailers along this section of the Missourn River ts high and ts increasing. 
based on anecdotal observations by local residents. Developments on the recreational nver consist of 
permanent residences, seasonal residences, cabs, and trailers. In the area of Brooky Bottom Park and 
Sportsman's Steak House, there are about 50 cabins and houses. Other homes and cabins are in the 
Holmes addition (river mile 786—786.5 in South Dakota); 14—15 summer trailers at the Vermillion Boat 
Club (river mile 782.6); development at nver mile 782.8-783; and development at the Ponderosa, south 
of Burbank. South Dakota (nver mile 769-770). There ts also a loose cluster of homes and cabins near 
nver mile 772 at the mouth of the Vermillion River. 


Although several visitor use studies have been completed in the past 20 years, none have been done 
using consistent collecting and recording methodology. Inconsistent data hinder the analysis of visitor 
use trends. Baseline visitor use studies are needed, as is ongoing Monitonng of visitor use. For more 
Information on existing visitor use studies, see pages 29 and 30. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC RESOURCES 


The socioeconomic region is defined as Cedar ang Dixon Counties in Nebraska and Yankton, Clay, and 
Union Counties in South Dakota. The information in this section was denved from a 1993 report 
prepared for the National Park Service by the University of Nebraska at Lincoln Bureau of Business 
Research. 


DEMOGRAPHICS 


The regional population has Gecreased 7% during the last 65 years. The population gains in Clay and 
Yankton Counties have nearly offset the substantial decreases in the other three counties. The 1990 
census recorced 59,000 people in the five-county region. Since there has been no significant exodus of 
younger people, the median age is similar to the average for Nebraska and South Dakota. There ts 
substantial immigration to the area; only 61% of the residents are living in the state where they were 
born. The population is 98% white. There are no American Indian reservations in the immediate project 
area. 


=MPLOY MENT AND INCOME 


Total employment in 1990 was approximately 33,000. Between 1975 and 1990 farm employment 
decreased sharply from 20% to 13% and ts now approaching the average for the two states. 
Government employment decreased slightly to 20%, which ts higher than the state averages for either 
Nebraska or South Dakota. The rest of the economy experienced a broad-based increase in 
employment, especially in the manufacturing and service sectors. The net effect was that overall 
employment in the region increased 12% between 1975 and 1990. During this same penod total 
employment for the two states increased 25%. 


The primary sources of employment are government, manufacturing, the service sector, and retail sales. 
Tourism makes a minor contribution to the regional economy. In 1990 tourism was responsible for 
approximately $5 million in payroll, 580 jobs, and $4 million ta tax receipts. This overstates the impact 
of tourism because most visitor use ts by local residents and generates no added economic benefit to the 
regional economy. Economic benefits result only to the extent that visitors bring in money from outside 
the region. 


Regional per capita income ($14,774 in 1990) ts lower than in most surrounding counties or in South 
Dakoia, Nebraska, or the nation as a whole. The poverty rate 1s 15, which ts only slightly higher than 
the average for the two states. After adjusting for inflation, it becomes apparent how different 
components of personal income changed between 1975 and 1990. Farm income varied due to weather 
and prices, but the overall trend was down. Nonfarm income also decreased. These decreases in 
earings were more than offset by growth in income sources other than employment. Per capita 
government transfer payments (retirement, medical, welfare payments) were 54% higher in 1990 than 
in 1975, substantially outpacing the growth in the two states and the nation. Such payments now 
account for 17% of total personal income and would be expected to continue to increase as the 
population ages. Dividends, interest, and rent income also grew dramatically and now account for 19% 
of total personal income. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The National Environmental Policy Act requires that environmental documents disclose the impacts of 
a proposed federal action and any adverse effects that could not be avoided if the proposed action was 
implemented. In this instance, the proposed federal action would involve implementation of the general 
management plan for the recreational river. Through comparison of the impacts of each alternative, the 
relative ments and drawbacks of each can be evaluated, and informed decisions for managing the 
recreational nver can be made. The environmental consequences addressed in this document pertain to 
actions resulting from implementation of the General Management Plan. 


This Draft General Management Plan ts a vehicle to establish long-term management objectives, 
identify issues, and establish courses of action, including areas of further study, necessary to address the 
issues. The range of alternatives provide an opportunity to assess vanous options for meeting 
management objectives from a programmatic viewpoint. 


The alternatives in this plan offer general strategies for long-term management and protection of land 
and water resources and recreational use. This is a general analysis and addresses the potential results of 
following different alternatives of management. Because no specific land purchase or construction 
projects are proposed, and the alternatives are general strategies for long-term management, the 
consequences (or impacts or effects) can only be assessed in general terms. Where possible, direct and 
indirect effects are identified. As actions mentioned in this plan are implemented, site-specific 
environmental compliance will be followed. 


THE DERIVATION OF IMPACT TOPICS 


To compare the impacts of the alternatives and focus the discussion of potential consequences of 
proposed actions, specific impact topics were selected. These were based on federal laws, regulations, 
and executive orders; National Park Service Management Polictes, knowledge of the resources: 
resource studies; and concerns expressed by private property owners, special interest groups, and other 
agencies. 


Soils 

Soils support plant and wildlife habitat that exists along the recreational river. Potential facilities and 
visitor activity could affect soils. Impacts to soils could include erosion, compaction, and/or soil mixing 
resulting in an inability for the soil to support plant and wildlife habitat. 

Prime and Unique Farmland 

Prime farmland, one of several kinds of important farmlands defined by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, ts the land that is best suited to food, feed, forage, fiber. and oilseed crops. Federal 
agencies are required to analyze the impacts of federal actions on agncultural lands. The policy was 


developed to minimize the effect of federal programs in converting prime, unique, or locally important 
farmiand to nonagricultural uses. 
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Vegetation 

NPS management policies state that the National Park Service will seek to perpetuate native plant life 
as part of natural ecosystems. The vegetation communities along the recreational nver are important 
resources that provide habitat, prevent soil erosion, and create an aesthetically pleasing environment for 
ViSHLOrs. 

Wildlife/Fisheries 

NPS management policies state the National Park Service will seek to perpetuate native animal life as 
part of natural ecosystems and to perpetuate the inherent integnty of water resources and aquatic 
coosystems. 

Threatened and Endangered Species 

The Endangered Species Act requires an examination of the impacts on all federally listed threatened 
and endangered species. NPS policy also requires an examination of the impacts on species of special 
coneem 

Wetlands, Floodplains, and Streambanks 

Executive order 11990 and NPS management policies require an examination of the impacts of 
wetlands. Executive order 11988 and NPS policies require an examination of impacts on floodplains 
and of potential msks involved with placing facilities within floodplains. 

Water Quality 

NPS management policies state the National Park Service will seek to perpetuate surtace and 
groundwaters as integral components of aquatic and terrestrial ecosystems. The National Park Service 
will seek to restore, maintain, or enhance water quality consistent with the Clean Water Act. 

Air Quality 

The Clean Air Act requires federal land managers to protect air resources and that NPS management 
policies address the need to analyze air quality dunng planning. 

Noise 


Noise levels have the potential to impact visitor expenence and adjacent landowners and therefore have 
been analyzed. 
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Cultural Resources, Including Cultural Landscapes 


The National Historic Preservation Act and NPS planning and cultural resource guidelines call for the 
consideration and protection of histonc properties in planning proposals. As defined by the National 
Historic Preservation Act, the term historic properties refers to all cultural resources, including 
prehistoric archeological sites, cultural landscapes, and historic sites eligible for or listed on the 
National Register of Histonc Places. Areas along the recreational nver contain numerous archeological 
and historic resources valuable in American history and prehistory. 


Ethnographic Resources 


Laws such as the National Histone Preservation Act, the Amencan Indian Religious Freedom Act, the 
Native Amencan Graves Protection and Repatriation Act, and NPS policy require attention to 
American Indian concerns in planning. Because the Santee and Yankton Sioux and Ponca tnbes have 
traditional ties to the land and value special sites and resources within the three recreational nvers, 
ethnographic resources are addressed tn the following impact sections. The National Historic 
Preservation Act also recommends that ways be ‘ound to preserve diverse histonc, ethnic, and folk 
cultural traditions, so impacts on local ranching and farming communities would also be considered 


Visitor Activities 


What types of activities, where they occur, when they occur, and how many visitors participate in 
vanious activities within the park have a direct impact on the quality of the visitor experience and the 
ability of the park staff to protect the resource base. Visitor activities and use are key to the mission of 
the National Park Service and are included in the impact section as part of the planning discussion 


Visitor Use Management 


The management of visitor use ts a critical element of overall park management. Where, when, for what 
purposes, and in what volumes visitors use the park are elemental aspects of a well functioning park. 
Proactive management of visitor use can prevent problems and conflicts before they result in 
unacceptable resource damage or degradation of the visitor expenence: therefore, this topic ts addressed 
in the plan. 


Interpretation 

Interpretation and onentation are integral functions of any national park. How these functions are 
implemented and how successfully they provide information to the public and visitors can greatly affect 
visitor use and enjoyment of the park. These activities can also be effective management tools for 
resource protection. 

Recreational River Staff Payroll and Other Expenditures 

The Missoun National Recreational River does not exist separately from the local and regional 
economic and social environment. NEPA and CEQ implementing regulations recognized that federa! 


actions, such as creating and developing units of the national park system, could affect local and 
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regional economic and social conditions. One of the most direct socioeconomic impacts of a park is the 
hinng of staff and expenditure of funds to suppori the staff. Such expenditures tend to have a positive 
effect on the local area. 


Land Use, Property Owners, and Regional Population 


Creation of a new park unit invanably results in some changes in land use, and possibly ownership that 
may affect the local populace. These potential changes need to be addressed as part of the planning and 
decision making process related to the development of any new park. 


County Expenses and Revenue 


Development of this park would encourage recreational use of the Missoun River. Increased use would 
place some extra burden on local authonties for law enforcement and emergency services. Often 
national park status may also lead to changes in property values — increases in value for property 
adjacent to the park due to increased desirability as residential sites. Acquisition of private property for 
park purposes will lead to the removal of land from the local real estate tax roles. Such impacts on local 
county expenses and revenues are examined as part of the affected socioeconomic environment. 


Employment 
Besides the direct employment of park staff, national park units tend to indirectly provide additional 
employment opportunities in recreation-related businesses such as motels, restaurants, automotive 


services, and guide services as a result of increased visitation to the region. Such opportunities could be 
locally important and are thercfore analyzed. 
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ALTERNATIVE 1: NU ACTION 


IMPACTS ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Geology, Physiography, and Paleontology 


Analysis. Alteration of geologic processes or features, physiography, or paleontologic resources are not 
expected. There are no major earthmoving or blasting activities proposed that would impact geologic 
processes or features or cause substantial alteration of the topography. Minor facility development 
would not impact the above resources. Pnor to any facility development, paleontologic assessment 
would be done, and facilities would be relocated to avoid any scientifically important paleontologic 
resources should they be discovered. 


Conclusion. There would be no expected impacts on geologic processes or features, physiography, or 
paleontologic resources. 


Mineral Resources 


Analysis. Extraction of sand, gravel. clay, and chalk would continue at dispersed sites scattered along 
the nver valley. Mining has the potential to impact resource values along the nver valley. The Wild and 
Sceme River Act does not preclude mining or mineral extraction on private land. Existing uses supply 
local needs and are relatively small in scale. Demand and cost of hauling long distance make large-scale 
expansic n of activity untixely. Mining ts under state and federal regulations with required permits. 


Conclusion. There would be no expected impacts on mineral extraction activity. 


Prime and Unique Farmland 


Analysis. Cropland and pastureland meeting USDA enteria of prime and unique farmland could be 
impacted by private real estate development. The trend of dispersed small-scale residential development 
would continue along the nver at the discretion of landowners. Most of the land on the South Dakota 
side of the river is under zoning control (except for Yankton County). but none of the land on the 
Nebraska side of the river ts controlled by zoning. Some real estate development has occurred in 
npanan forest. with no effect on farmland. Riverbank erosion of farmland would continue. influenced 
by nver channel movement, waterflow management, and placement of mprap. Economic considerations 
of the value of farmland versus the cost of nprap discourages increased erosion control efforts 


Conclusion. Impacts on prime and unique farmland would gradually continue from nverbank erosion 
and from landowners converting cropland to residential development. 

Soils 

Analvsis. Riverbank erosion would continue, as high banks and soil collapsed into the nver. The 
process of nver downcutting would make for higher and less stable banks, resulting in collapse and soil 


loss. Development and agnculture have the potential to cause topsoil erosion. Landowners reduce soil 
loss by certain farming methods. Conservation programs also help prevent soil loss. 
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Conclusion. Soil erosion impacts would continue due to increase in niverflows, agnculture, and private 
development. 


Vegetation 


Analysis. Histone data and aenal photographs indicate a decline of native grassland and npanan 
forests. Lack of flooding, introduction of nonnative plants, and conversion of land to agnculture and 
development impact native plant communities. Fire suppression has contributed to the increase of red 
cedar. Lack of early season flooding and ice scouring have increased sandbar vegetation. Cottonwood 
npanian forests have matured and are not reproducing due to lack of penodic flooding. Some 
landowners participate in vegetation conservation and revegetation programs. Damage to natural 
resources caused by human uses would affect vegetation due to the lack of required protection measures 
and limited law enforcement 


Conclusion. Natural vegetation surface area and species composition would continue to decline. Under 
this alternative damage to natural resources would be expected to increase. 


Fish and Wildlife 


Analysis. State and federal regulations and conservation programs would continue to provide 
protection. Upland fish and wildlife habitat protection largely depends on private landowner actions. 
Some iandowners participate in habitat enhancement programs. Habitat loss could occur from 
conversion to agriculture, residential development, and alteration of nverflows. Future modification of 
water release levels and seasonal timing might improve conditions for some species. 


Conclusion, Fish and wildlife populations and habitat could be impacted if land uses significantly 
changed over time 


Threatened and Endangered Species 


Analysis: Current ongoing programs under the existing General Management Plan would continue. 
These include funding to support recovery efforts of the least tern and piping plover and studies to gain 
additional information on the pallid sturgeon. Although no new construction is planned, this alternative 
does not preclude new construction. If new construction would occur, then site-specific compliance 
would be done 


Conclusion: Continuation of existing MNRR programs under the old Management Plan would not 
adversely affect threatened and endangered species. 


Wetlands, Floodplains, and Streambanks 


Analysis. A significant overall decrease in quantity with qualitative changes of different types of 
wetlands has occurred due to histone modification of the nver and floodplain. River downcutting has 
lowered the water table, drying oxbow ponds. River downcutting has also reduced the quantity of 
backwater chute wetlands. Oxbow ponds and marshes fill in and change over time without periodic 
flooding to rejuvenate them. Ponds and seasonally wet areas have been drained for agriculture. 
Regulation of floods has encouraged conversion of floodplain native vegetation to agriculture and other 
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development. Wetland restoration might result over the long term from proposed changes in nverflow 
management and from incentives in existing state and federal conservation programs. 


Streambank erosion could continue where streambank protection ts not in place. Private individuals 
could continue to apply for streambank protection permits as erosion threatens their property. The 
Corps of Engineers could continue to maintain the section 32 streambank protection structures as 
appropriations are available for such purposes. New structures or extension of old structures in newly 
eroding areas could not occur. Landowners could continue to allow for COE maintenance of existing 
structures through permanent easements. Donation of permanent easements to create wildlife habitat 
and allow for streambank protection couid become an active program. 


Conclusion. Dam construction has had a significant indirect effect in reducing wetlands and 
encouraging floodplain development and agnculture. With recent conservation and agricultural policy. 
the process might have stabilized. There could be continued maintenance of existing structures along 
the streambanks. New structures could be built by the Corps. Land use changes without strong controls 
would ultumately result in adverse impacts on wetlands and floodplains. There would be adverse 
impacts on streambanks, even with some mitigation efforts. 


Water Quality 

Analysis. Water quality 1s Considered to be generally good. No point sources of contaminants have 
been identified. Water sampling at the mouth of the James River indicates localized cievated fecal 
coliform counts. There are no livestock yards along the nver, but some agncultural chemicals could 
reach the nver. Residential septic disposal has potential to contaminate the nver where systems are 
close to the nver and inadequately operated. Increasing shoreline development could increase 


contamination. 


Conclusion. Water quality ts generally adequate for water contact recreation and warm water fisheries. 
with no short- or long-term impacts expected 

Air Quality 

Analysis. Air quality is good. No heavy industry occurs in the area. and farming practices do not 
depend on burning fields or waste. Short-term localized impacts could occur from construction-related 


dust or emission. No significant reduction of air quality ts expected in the near future 


Conclusion. Air quality is good and no adverse impacts would be expected 


Noise 


Analysis. Motor noise ts occasionally produced by boats and some agricultural activity, however, 
natural conditions dominate. Human caused sources are not expected to significantly merease. 


Conclusion. Impact from human-caused noise ts minor and not expected to be adverse. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 
IMPACTS ON CULTURAL RESOURCES 
General 


Analysis. Cultural resources on public land would generally benefit from continued management by 
existing agencies, but lack of a coordinated. comprehensive management effort would continue 
fragmented preservation efforts. Higher prionties for mandated programs (recreation, nverbank 
stabilization) leaves limited funding for cultural resource protection and research, and would result in 
neglect or occasional negative effects. 


Conclusion. Lack of coordinated management and funding would result in limited adverse effects, 
mostly from neglect. Because of the unknown future development along the nvers, impacts on co "ral 
resources cannot be accurately predicted. 


Historic Resources 


Analysis. Most property owners would continue current stewardship practices, but neglect, 
demographic changes, vad occasional inappropriate uses would continue to diminish the number and 
quality of histone sicuctures. Little technical assistance would be available to help preserve or 
document historic resources. The absence of strong protection programs and educational programs 
would contribute to detenoration and resource degradation. In areas lacking zoning or other proiective 
measures, inappropriate development or visitor use could compromise the integrity of historic 
resources, including cultural landscapes. 


Conclusion. Most historic resources would continue to be protected under public and private 
stewardship. However, histone resources could be adversely affected by neglect, changes in 
demographics, and inappropriate development and visitor use. 


Prehistoric Resources 

Analysis. Land managing agencies could continue to suffer a lack of personnel, funding. and program 
direction to fully identify, evaluate, and protect prehistoric resources. Present levels of private 
stewardship would likely continue. The present level of resource impacts does not appear to be 
significant, but impacts could increase in the future with unmanaged visitor use and development. 
Conclusion. There could be adverse impacts from inappropriate uses, undirected recreational activities, 
development, and continued lack of agency personnel and funding. 

Ethnographic Resources 

Analysis. Lack of agency coordination and funding could mean that sensitive areas would remain 
unidentified, and without identification, no protective measures would be put into place. There is 


potential for inadvertent damage to ethnographic resources from construction or visitor activities. 


Conclusion. There ts potential for adverse impacts on ethnographic resources. 


Alternative 1. No Action 


IMPACTS ON VISITOR USE AND INTERPRETATION 


Interpretation 


Analysis. Identification, onentation, and information about the recreational nver would continue to be 
minimal. The scarcity of in-depth interpretation programming along the recreational nver would 
continue. Visitors would have limited knowledge of facilities, activities, and recreational opportunities 
on the river, resulting in confusion, lost time, or possible shortened visits. 


Conclusion. Visitors would have limited knowledge and enjoyment of the nver. 


Visitor Activities 


Analysis. Types of recreational uses on the 1 .cr would not be expected to change from present 
conditions. Occasional crowded conditions for visitors might exist on peak days. 


Conclusion. There would be no change to the current nver expenences for visitors; however, 
construction of new boat ramps or other visitor use facilities would not be precluded tn this alternative. 
Site-specific environmental compliance would be done if construction occurred. 


Visitor Use Management 
Analysis. Management of visitor use would continue to be on an as-needed basis. Visitor use studies 
and management of visitors would not be precluded in this alternative, and could be done, if needed. 


subject to availability of funding and the need for such studies. The levels of use would not be expected 
to change significantly from present conditions. 


Conclusion. Current management of visitor use would continue, although additional studies could sull 
be done if needed. Site-specific environmental compliance regarding visitor use would be done if future 
construction warranted. 

IMPACTS ON SOCIOECONOMIC RESOURCES 

Recreational River Staff Payroll and Other Expenditures 

Analysis. The regional economy would benefit to the extent that outside monies were used to fund 
payroll, operations, and construction associated with the national nver. However, the level would be 


quite small. Federally funded streambank protection would also provide economic benefits 


Conclusion. Under this alternative. there would be an unknown, but probably slight, benefit to the 
regional economy. 
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ENVIRONMENT AL CONSEQUENCES 
Land Use, Property Owners, and Regional Population 


Analysis. Land use in South Dakota could be affected by county zoning. If zoned, current land uses 
would be expected to continue; however, new land uses would be subject to county zoning. The Federal 
Emergency Management Administration requires the implementation of flood hazard regulations 
limiting construction in the 100-year floodplain as a prerequisite to the provision of federally subsidized 
flood insurance. The enforcement of such regulations might limit the construction of residential 
structures of any type close to the nver. Market conditions have not yet resulted in land being converted 
to feedlots or other incompatible land use. However, residential homes, new cabin development, and 
developed campgrounds have been built and could accelerate in the future. Even in counties that have 
zoning, such as Union County, considerable residential development could occur, since minimum lot 
sizes along the mver are 2 acres. The managing agency could purchase conservation easements to 
prevent such conversions, but it has had no history of doing so. The decisions have rested with property 
owners and with county governments. The managing agency would not condemn land to prevent 
incompatuble land uses. Limiting land use could result in at jeast a perceived loss of freedom and a 
reduced potential for economic gain. When this was accomplished through zoning. property owners 
would probably not be compensated for any resulting decrease in the value of the land, nor would they 
pay more if land values increase. 


Conclusion. Under this alternative, there would be a potentially minor adverse local impact on land 
use. property owners, and regional population. 


County Expenses and Revenue 


Analysis. There might be an increase 1n recreation and dispersed residential and other private 
development. This would increase bou. property tax revenues and demand for services. Overnight use 
might increase shghtly. The counties might potentially implement lodging taxes. To the extent the 
counties choose to levy such taxes, revenue would increase with increased overnight use. 


Increased visitor use and dispersed residential and other private development would result in increased 
maintenance cost tor roads and parks and more demand for law entorcement and other emergency 


SCTY wes 


This unit would not be staffed with federal employees trained and equipped to respond to fire, rescue, 
and law enforcement emergencies. Federal funds would not be available to contract with county 
governments or others to provide such services. Since no federal or state funds would be used to 
provide such services. the only mitigation of the increasing demands placed on the county governments 
would be the n-ing valuation of property and tax revenues. 


The county tax base would increase as agncultural land was converted to residential and other private 
development. The resulting increase in tax revenue would at least partially offset the increased services 
required to support these land uses. 


No conservation easements or fee land would be purchased by federal. state, or county government or 
by any nongovernmental organization. Since no land would be purchased by the government, none 
would be removed from the county tax base. 


Conclusion. Under this alternative. increased use and continued conversion of agncultural land to 


residential and other private development might have a net adverse impact on the county government 
through the demand for county services. 
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Alternative 1: No Action 
Employment 


Analysis. Employment options would increase with increased development and with increased demand 
for services. 


Conclusion. Under this alternative, there would be an unknown, but probably minor beneficial. 
increase in employment opportunities. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 
Analysis 


Other ongoing actions that are reasonably foreseeable within the MNRR area include the 
implementation of a new master water control regime (ongoing EIS), the Vermillion-Newcastle bridge 
(completed EIS with funding for bridge available), and the Highway 81 bridge (ongoing EIS). Also. the 
Corps does annual management and monitonng activities for the least tern and piping plover to 
implement the USFWS 1990 Biological Opinion. The current tem and plover management plan has 
expired, and the Corps ts in the process of wnting a new habitat-based management plan for the birds. 
The Corps also has a protocol established for collection of eggs and chick reanng within the Missoun 
River, including the MNRR. 


Although other plans are in existence (state SCORPS, Lewis and Clark Trail plan. Nebraska Trails 
Plan, etc.). implementation of these actions would not be considered reasonably foreseeable because 
there would be no ongoing environmental comphance, funding. nor design plans. for future 
construction. 


Ot the reasonably foreseeable actions, the Master Manual update and the Highway 81 bridge are tco 
early in the EIS process to have determined an alternative and related impacts associated with that 
alternative. Therefore, it would be speculative to try and anticipate which alternative would be selected 
and include that within our cumulative assessment. It ts important to be aware that these other planning 
projects are ongoing within the MNRR. The Vermillion-Newcastle bridge project. however. does have 
a selected alternative and associated impacts, so that could be considered cumulatively with this 
GMPYEIS. Also, it is reasonably foreseeable that the Corps would continue tem and plover habitat 
creation and management actions, even though the plan with specific locations has not yet been 
finalized. The construction actions proposed in this GMPYEIS themselves are only tentative at this 
point, since no cost-share sponsors, design plans, or funding has been established yet. Site-specific 
analysis of cumulative actions would be done in conjunction with site-specific environmental analysis 
when, and if, anything is built as a result of this plan. 


The impacts associated with the Vermillion-Newcastle bridge would be as follows: short-term 
temporary minimal water quality, air quality, and noise impacts associated with bridge construction: 
minimal, but permanent wetland impacts associated with bridge placement (1/3 acre in Nebraska and 
1/10 acre in South Dakota), which would be mitigated: positive impact on local economic activity, in 
conjunction with the increase of traffic between the towns of Vermillion and Newcastle and the 
surrounding area; and potential increase in land-based recreational use based on development of a bike 
path from Vermillion to the river in conjunction with the bndge project. No effect on threatened or 
endangered species would occur, as long as mitigation (stabilization of Mulberry Point and planting 
additional trees for eagle habitat) was implemented. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 
The Corps’ tem and plover management program would provide a positive impact on tems and plovers. 


Concentration of visitor use in a previously undisturbed area could increase the loss of cultural 
resources Over ume. Vandalism and illegal artifact coliecting also may damage irreplaceable resources 
and destroy scientific evidence through the undocumented removal or disturbance of objects from their 
onginal locations. Once artifacts are removed from an area, it might be impossible to determine who 
used the site, when it was used, or the national register significance of the site. Over time, these 
activities would reduce the number and quality of sites, and there would be a cumulative impact on the 
sites and on the data base, which could skew and limit the information available for research. 


Construcuon of the Vermillion-Newcastle bndge might impact an archeological site on the Nebraska 
side of the nver. The Nebraska Department of Road would try to avoid the site or would mitigate 
effects on it. 


Conclusion 


Under alternative | existing actions on the MNRR would continue. This alternative would not preclude 
tuture development but would not propose any new development at this me. The cumulative impacts 
ot this alternative. in conjunction with the other reasonable foreseeable actions, concludes that there 
would be a localized increase in traffic and economic activity in the Vermillion-Newcastle area, which 
would not be significant to the MNRR as a whole, as well as temporary construction-related impacts in 
that same area. 


Various efforts and programs would be focused on preventing adverse cumulative impacts on cultural 
resources: however, some impacts would occur. 
UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE EFFECTS 


Continued trends could result in a net loss of agncultural land to erosion and a net loss of natural 
resources if mitigating Measures are not effective. 


Increased use and continued conversion of agncultural land to residential and other private develop- 
ment might have a net adverse impact on the county government through the demand for county 
services. Whether this would actually take place cannot be predicted. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SHORT-TERM USES AND 
MAINTENANCE AND ENHANCEMENT OF LONG-TERM PRODUCTIVITY 


The primary short- and long-term use of the project area would be agncultural. Long-term productivity 
would be affected if agncultural land was converted to private developments. The long-term ability of 


the area to maintain natural resources, the current quality of life, and the visitor expenence would 
decrease incrementally as these trends are fulfilled. 
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Alternative 1: No Action 
IRREVERSIBLE AND IRRETRIEVABLE COMMITMENTS OF RESOURCES 
Irreversible commitments of resources cannot be reversed, except perhaps in the exureme long-term. 
Irretnevable commitments of resources are those that are lost for a penod of time — a resource ts 


devoted to a use that simultaneously precludes other uses. This plan ts not predicted to significantly 
preclude any such uses. 
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ALTERNATIVE 2: THE PREFERRED ALTERNATIVE 


IMPACTS ON NATURAL RESOURCES 

Geology, Physiography, and Paleontology 

Analysis. Alteration of geclogic processes or features. physiography, or paleontologic resources are not 
expected. There are no major earthmoving or blasting activities propesed that would impact geologic 
processes or features or Cause substantial alteration of the topography. Minor facility development 
would not impact the above resources. Pnor to any facility development, paleontologic assessment 
would be done, and facilities would be relocated to avoid any scientifically important paleontologic 
resources should they be discovered. 

Conclusion. There would be no expected impacts on geologic processes or features, physiography, or 
paleontologic resources. 


Nlineral Resources 


Analysis. Impacts would be similar as descnbed under alternative |. If mining activity increased, 
impacts Would likely be mitigated by cooperative efforts made by vanous levels of government. 


Conclusion. No new impacts would be anticipated. 


Prime and Unique Farmland 

Analysis. No new impacts on prime and unique farmland would result from recreational nver 
management programs. Impacts on cropland from nver bank erosion would continue as descnbed under 
altemative 1. Impacts trom long-term residential development might be less than would occur under 
alternative 1. however, much would depend on decisions by landowners and local government. 
Econcmic incentives (such as conservation easements) and improved development planning could 
influence development and reduce impact on farmland. 


Conclusion. More prime and unique farmland would be retained. 


Soils 


Analysis. The trend of soil loss from mverbank erosion and some agricultural practices would continue 
as descnbed under alternative |. There would be no expected impacts. 


Conclusion. There would be no expected impacts. 
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Alternanve 2. The Preferred Alternative 
Vegetation 


Analysis. Emphasis on monitonng and restoring remnants of native vegetation, plus improved 
education, interagency cooperation, and landowner incentives, could reverse the trend of declining 
native vegetation conditions. Impacts on native vegetation would result from a vanety of past actions, 
such as clearing for agriculture, control of floods, fire suppression, and introduction of non-native 
vegetation. Reversing these impacts would take long-term cooperative effort. Only a small percentage 
of the river valley would be affected and would depend on willing landowners. 


Conclusion. Proposed management would have long-term beneficial effects on preserving remmants of 
native vegetation, with potential restoration of limited sites. 


Fish and Wildlife 


Analysis. Fish and wildlife habitat would benefit from proposed protection and enhancement along 
with native vegetation conditions described above. There would be no effect on state management of 
game and fish. Fish and wildlife populations may increase with improved habitat conditions. however, 
many other vanables affect wildlife, such as real estate development, agncultural practices, nverflow 
management, and long-term weather patterns. 


Conclusion. Fish and wildlife and populations should denefit from proposed actions. 


Threatened and Endangered Species 
Interior Least Tern/Piping Plover 


Analysis. The interior least tern (least tern) and the piping plover are discussed together because 
they share the same breeding and nesting habitat during the same summer tmetrame. The avoidance 
measures for boat ramp construction discussed in the action alternatives would be implemented to 
avoid impacting the least tem and piping piover and their habitats. The overwhe mingly local use of 
existing boat ramps would be projected to continue, even with the addition of two new boat ramps 
within the MNRR. Local use, in combination with a steady population in the area. would likely 
result in a redistribution of existing users from more distant boat ramps to the new boat ramps. 
therefore, mverine use is projected to remain steady in spite of the new boat ramp construction. All 
other proposed construction ts land-based and wouid not impact the nverine habitat of the birds. 


Conclusion. Anticipated management and construction activities associated with this alternative 
would have no adverse effect on the least tern and piping plover. 


Bald Eagic 

Analysis. Potential construction activities associated with this alternative would most likely occur 
during the warmer months when eagles are not present. Care would be taken to avoid removal of 
large cottonwood trees during construction. A buffer zone would be established around any nesting 
eagles, if present, if construction is proposed nearby. In addition, site-specific compliance would be 


done when and if any construction took place. 


Conclusion. Anticipated management and construction activities associated with this alternative 
would have no adverse effect on the bald eagle. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 
Pallid Sturgeon 


Analysis. There have been only seven documented pallid sturgeons captured within the MNRR 
since 1952, with the most recent capture in 1994 (USFWS pailid sturgeon database). Because these 
fish are rare, specific habitat needs are uncertain. Generally speaking, any type of construction that 
alters the botiom contours of the nver (nver morphology) could cause an impact. The proposed 
construction under this altemative ts either land-based or would not cause an alteration of nver 
morphology. 


Conclusion. Anticipated management and construction activities associated with this alternative 
would have no adverse effect on the pallid sturgeon. 


Peregrine Falcon, Whooping Crane, 
Western Prairie Fringed Orchid, American Burying Beetle 


Analysis. These species are being analyzed together, since it ts highly unlikely that these species are 
within the project area. although there would be a potential for these species to be present at some 
point during the lifetime of the project. Site-specific environmental compliance would be done pnor 
to undertaking any proposed construction, at which time the iikelihood of the presence of these 
species Would be more closely examined, based on the habitat requirements for each species. 


Conclusion. Anticipated management and construction activities associated with thes alternative 
would not adversely effect the above species. 


Wetlands, Floodplains, and Streambanks 


Analysis. The two proposed boat ramps would have direct. minor, local, inconsequential impacts on 
wetlands and floodplains. Benefits of generalized protection and restoration of wetlands by changes in 
nvertlow management and conservation programs would be the same as under alternative |. Site- 
specific restoration projects could result from increased management for natural resource values. No 
sites have been identified at this stage of planning. Impacts on floodplains from development might be 
lessened by increased awareness of conservation measures, improved planning, and potentially by 
casement purchase. 


Impacts on streambanks would be the seme as alternative | with certain exceptions. Landowaers would 
provide Wildlife habitat easements to the Corps of Engineers. so that added construction of streambank 
protection structures would be possible. In its own work, and in permitting private applications, the 
Corps of Engineers would encourage, but not demand, the use of broremec ation techniques for 
Streambank protection, 


Conclusion. No significant impacts on wetlands or floodplains would result from proposed actions 
The two proposed boat ramps would have no impacts on waters of the US. Site-specific environmental 
analysis, 404 permitting, and mitigation would be undertaken when a location for these boat ramps was 
chosen. However, minor insignificant impacts would occur due to construction of two new boat ramps 
With continued funding. the Corps of Engineers would raaintain existing strucures along streambanks 
and construct new bank stabilization structures with donated easements from landowners and specific 
congressional appropriations. 
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Alternate 2: The Preferred Alternative 
Water Quality 
Analysis. There would be no impact on water quality from proposed recreational nver management 
actions. Septic contamination from increased residential development may be alleviated by improved 
planning and proposed conservation management of floodplain areas. 


Conclusion. No impact on water quality would be expected. 


Air Quality 


Analysis. Impacts would be the same as alternative 1. There would be no effect on air quality from 
proposed actions. 


Conclusion. There would be no effect on air quality. 


Noise 


Amalysis. Impacts would be the same as alternative 1. If noise from recreational use significantly 
iIncfeased, appropnate monitoring and mitigation actions would aGdress the problem. No impacts from 
noise would be expected over the long term. 


Conclusion. No significant impacts from notse would be expected. 


IMPACTS ON CULTURAL RESOURCES 
General 


Analysis and Conctusion. Cooperative efforts among agencies and local citizens to identify and 
protect resources would berefit cultural resources. However, if additional funding and personnel were 
unavailable to carry out proposals in this alternati.e, resources might be adversely affected. 


Historic Resources 


Analysis. Use of incentives, shared expertise, directed visitor use, and resource monitoring would be 
beneficial to these resources. Development of resource-sensitive local zoning or land use plans would 
also help to protect historic resources, including cultural landscapes. However, demographic irends 
would continue to reduce the rural population and diminish occupancy and use of historic structures. 
Unless specific funding was targeted and set aside for these purposes it would be likely that resources 
would suffer because of available versonnel and funding. 


Conclusion. Generally historic resources would benefit from added community and agency attention, 
but unless funding was available, historic resources would suffer. 
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ENVIRONMENT AL CONSEQUENCES 
Prehistoric Resources 


Analysis. Continuing pnvate stewardship, inventory and monitonng, use cf incentives, development of 
resource-sensitive zoning or Land use plans, educating visitors, and managing visitor use would help to 
protect prehistonce resources and reduce !ooting, vandalism, or inappropnate development. 


Because selected sites would be interpreted to visitors, they would require a higher level of stabilization 
and monitoring. If funding and staff were available to adsunister programs outlined in this alternatives, 
the costs and possible adverse effects of focused visitor use would be outweighed by the benefits of 
increased public understanding and support for preservation of archeological resources. Local 
communities would also benefit through increased understanding of the resources. 


Conclusion. This alternative would help to protect prehistone resources, and interpretation of selected 
sites would be beneficial However, if funding and staff were lacking. resources could be adversely 
impacted 


Ethnographic Resources 


Analysis. Coordinated agency programs and continued « cusultation with ethnographic groups would 
help to prevent inadvertent damage to sites and would encourage continuation of traditional activities. 


Conclusion. Ethnographic resources would benefit. 


IMPACTS ON VISITOR USE AND INTERPRETATION 
Interpretation 


Analysis. Tre construction of ihe two boat ramps would be designed (size of ramp, size of parking lot, 
location, etc.) to redistribute existing use, rather than to provide for additional nvenne use. However, if 
a bixe trail was constructed, this would be in addition to existing trail opportunities, so there could be a 
small increase in land-based visitor use that could be significant at the local (Ponca area) level. although 
probably not significant at the regional level). Without baseline information on visitor use. it would be 
difficult to project future vis tor impacts. Site-specific environmental compliance. including 
determinations of visitor eve, would be done if construction was initiated 


Conclusion. Under this alternative, water-based visitor use would remain the same, while land-based 
use could increase slightly, for a small net visitor use increase. 

Visitor Activities 

Analysis. Types and levels of recreational use would not change significantly over present conditions. 
River management would promote niver-based activities consistent with the nmver’s natural resource 
values. Some visitor activities currently taking place could be regulated or controlled if they impair 


those values. There would be an increase in the amount of interpretive programs both on and off the 
river. 
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Alternauve 2: The Preferred Alternative 


Conclusion. The quality of nver experiences would not change significantly for cuztent visitors, as 
recreational uses consistent with nver values would continue. Visitors weeld benefit from the 
opportunity to attend, participate in, and learn from interpretive programs. 


Visitor Use Management 


Analysis. If land-based visitor use increased slightly, as would be anticipated, there could be a need for 
additional visitor use management, especially for the bike trail area where the increase might occur. 
Such management could include traffic signs along the existing road from Ponca to Ponca State Park, 
which cautions motorists to watch for bikers, etc. Although no water-based increase in visitor use 
would be anticipated, monitoring levels of use at boat ramps would be needed to deiermine if this was a 
valid prediction. 


Conclusion. Implementation of this alternative could require an increase in Visitor use Management 
tasks within the MNRR. 


IMPACTS ON SOCIOECONOMIC RESOURCES 
Recreational River Staff Payroil and Other Expenditures 


Analysis. Under thi- alternative, the regional economy would benefit to the extent that outside monies 
are used to fund payroi!, operations, and construction associated with the national nver. Neither the 
level, type. nor funding source of such expenditures can be projected. No significant increases in 
management staff are proposed, nor are any mayor developments proposed. The amount of salary spent 
locally would vary with the individual employee. 


Conclusion. Under tris alternative, there would be an unknown, but probably minimal, benefit on the 
regional economy. 


Land Use, Property Owners, and Regional Population 


Analysis. Under this alternative, land use would be most affected by county zoning actions and/or tax 
incentives. Voluntary agreements with the National Park Service or wildlife habitat easements with the 
“ orps of Engineers may also be used. Neither the relative nor actual amount of land to be protected 
through any of these means can be projected. The form or value of such incentives cannot be projected. 
The net effect of the use of these techniques would be to stabilize, and neither increase or decrease. the 
intensity of use of the land. 


Developed land in th, scinity of the river is generally assessed based on current use. All other land 
uses are generally assessed based on agricultural rates. The current practice ts not to give tax breaks for 
preserving natural environments (such as cottonwood forests) or other nonproductive uses, although 
such incentives could be used. This means that land values and property taxes would not be 
significantly affected. Limiting land use results in at least a perceived loss of freedom and a reduced 
potential for economic gain. When this ts accomplished through purchase of a conservation easement 
(as opposed to zoning or donation of voluntary conservation agreement), the property owner ts paid for 
the resulting decrease in the value of the land. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONSEQUENCES 


Some property owners may be displaced by acquisitions of lands. This should not be a significant 
problem since all of the fee purchases would be from willing sellers. The emphasis in this alternative on 
non-acquisition techniques would likely result in very little fee acquisition, property owner 
displacement, or land use changes. 


Conclusion. Under this alternative, there would be no adverse local impact on land use, property 
owners, and regional population. 


County Expenses and Revenue 


Analysis. Under this alternative, there might be a small increase in recreation and dispersed residential 
and other private development. This would increase both property tax revenues and demand for 
services. Overnight use might increase slightly. The counties might potentially impiement lodging 
taxes. To the extent that the counties choose to levy such taxes, revenue would increase with increased 
overught use. 


Small increases in visitor use and dispersed residential and other private development would result in 
increased maintenance cost for roads and parks and more demand for law enforcement and other 
CMETLENCY Services. 


The county tax base may increase as some agncultural land was converted to residential and other 
private development. The resulting increase in tax revenue would at least partially offset the increased 
services required to support these land uses. 


The cost of purchasing conservation easements and land in fee title might be funded by federal, state, or 
county government or by some nongovernmental organization. Although the actual amount to be 
purchased in fee ttle cannot be projected, it ts expected to be very little. Land purchased by the 
government would be removed from the county tax base. When the government purchases land, the 
need for services decreases. The Payments In Lieu of Taxes Act, as amended, allows for partial 
compensation to county governments for land purchased by the federal government. During the first 
tive years after purchase. the authonzed payment ts $.75 per acre plus 1% of the fair market value at 
ume of purchase, not to exceed annual tax payments at time of purchase. After five years the authonzed 
payment is reduced to a flat rate of $.75 per acre. During the first five years federal payment in heu of 
taxes might approximately equal previous county tax revenue on grassland. After five years counties 
imight lose the difference between $.75 per acre and the previous tax rate. 


Conclusion. Under this alternative, there would be an unknown, but probably minor, net effect on 
county expenses and revenues. The greatest potential for impact would result if the counties have direct 
financial participation in the management of the recreational river. 

Employment 

Analysis. Under this alternative, some employment options would be decreased if land acquisition 
results in larger holdings. Other employment options would increase with increased development and 
with management and operation of the recreational nver and with increased demand for services. 
Conclusion. Under this alternative, there would be an unknown, but probably minor, increase in 


employment opportunities. 
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Alicrnative 2: The Preferred Alternative 
CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


Analysis. For an analysis of other ongoing projects that are considered in this cumulative analysis, see 
page 115. 


Alternative 2 proposes construction of two new boat ramps and a bike trail, but does not preclude 
additional development, if consistent with the objectives of the MNRR. There are no design plans, cost- 
share sponsors, or funding for such development, and site- >ecific environmental compliance would be 
done when and if such construction occurred. However, if this alternative was fully implemented, the 
result would likely be a small localized increase in land-based visitor use in the vicinity of the proposed 
bike trail. Boat ramp development would have location and construction constraints that should 
preclude impacting the least tern and piping plover by increasing water-based visitor use. 


Cumulative impacts on cultural resources would be the same as described under alternative |. However, 
due to programs proposed under this alternatives, the cumulative impacts would be less than under 
alternative 1. 


Conclusion. Implementation of alternative 2. when considered cumulatively with other ongoing 
proyects, would result in localized increases in land-based recreational use within the MNRR. 


UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE EFFECTS 


Some increased use, some continued conversion of agncultural land to residential and other private 
development, and land purchased by the government might have an adverse impact on the county 
government. Whether this would actually occur cannot be predicted. Preservation of the nver environs 
in a more natural state may be viewed as a beneficial effect of such umpacts. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SHORT-TERM USES AND 
MAINTENANCE AND ENHANCEMENT OF LONG-TERM PRODUCTIVITY 


The primary short- and long-term use of the project area would be agricultural. Long-term productivity 
would be affected if agncultural land ts converted to residential and other private developments. The 
long-term ability of the area to maintain both the current quality of lifestyle and to support the current 
visitor expenence should significantly change. 


IRREVERSIBLE AND IRRETRIEVABLE COMMITMENTS OF RESOURCES 


Irreversible commitments of resources are those that cannot be reversed. except perhaps in the extreme 
long-term. 


Irretrevable commitments of resources are those that are lost for a period of time — a resource ts 
devoted to a use that simultaneously precludes other uses. This plan ts not predicted to significantly 
preclude any such uses. 
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ALTERNATIVE 3: RECREATIONAL EMPHASIS 


IMIPACTS ON NATURAL RESOURCES 


Geology, Physiography, and Paleontology 

Analysis. Alteration of geologic processes or features, physiography. or paleontologic resources are not 
expected. There are no major carthmoving or blasting activities proposed that would impact geologic 
processes or features or cause substantial alteration of the topography. Minor facility development 
would not impact the above resources. Pnor to any facility development, paleontologic assessment 
would be done, and facilities would be relocated to avoid any scientifically important paleontologic 
resources should they be discovered. 

Conclusion. There would be no expected impacts on geologic processes or features, physiography, or 
paleontologic resources. 

Mineral Resources 


Analysis. Impacts would be the same as descnbed under alternatives 1. 


Conclusion, No new impacts would be anticipated. 


Prime and Unique Farmland 

Analysis. Impacts would be the same as described under alternative 2. 

Conclusion, No impact on prime and unique farmland would result from recreational river related 
programs 

Soils 


Analysis. Impact on soil would be the same as described under alternatives 1. No new source of impact 
Is expected. 


Conclusion. Existing impacts would continue as described under alternative 1. 


Vegetation 
Analysis. Cooperative management and conservation programs would generally provide more means of 
protection of remnants of native vegetation than alternative 1. Benefits from active restoration would be 


less likely than from alternative 2. 


Conclusion. Trends of declining native vegetation would probably be stabilized, but active 
improvement of native vegetation from restoration projects would be less likely than from alternative 2. 
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Alternative 3- Recreanonal Emphasis 
Fish and Wildlife 


Analysis. Fish and wildlife management would remain focused on sport hunting and fishing, with a 
low priority given to nongame species. Habitat would be actively restored or increased as under 
alternative 2. Modified riverflow management would benefit fish populations by reducing impact on 
spawning due to fluctuating water level. 


Conclusion. Fish and wildlife populations and habitat conditions would be protected with more 
emphasis on sport hunting and fishing. 


Threatened or Endangered Species 


Analysis. The focus of the increased recreational opportunities in this alternative would be land-based. 
rather than water-based, which would avoid the three most sensitive threatened and endangered species 
in the MNRR, the least tern, the piping plover, and the pallid sturgeon. However, there would also be 
two boat ramps in this alternative (similar to the preferred alternative). but future construction would 
have constraints to avoid impacts on threatened and endangered species. In addition, site-specific 
comphance would be done when and if any construction was done. 


Conclusion: Anticipated management actions and construction would have no adverse effect on 
threatened or endangered species. 


Wetlands, Floodplains, and Streambanks 


Analysis. No new impacts on wetlands or floodplains would result from proposed actions. As also 
described under alternative 2, impacts on floodplains from development might be lessened by increased 
awareness of conservation measures, improved planning, and potentially by easement purchase. 
Benefits of generalized protection and restoration of wetlands by changes in nverflow management and 
conservation programs would be the same as under alternative 1. 


Impacts on streambanks would be the same as alternative |, with certain exceptions. More cabins, 
summer homes, and trailers may be located along the river. This might increase the demand for 
streambank protection. Landowners would provide wildlife habitat easements to the Corps of 
Engineers, so that added construction of streambank protection structures would be possible. In its own 
work, and in permitting private applications, the Corps of Engineers would encourage, but not demand, 
the use of bioremediation techniques for streambank protection. 


Conclusion. Wetland and floodplain protection would generally be improved. There would be 
continued maintenance of existing structures along streambanks. Increasing the number of summer 
homes and cabins along the river might increase the demand for streambank protection. New structures 
would probably be built by the Corps of Engineers on donated wildlife habitat easements offered by 
landowners. The preservation of the natural appearance of the nver would be positively enhanced 
through such actions. 


Water Quality 


Analysis. Effects on water quality would be the same as under alternative 2. 
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Conclusion. No impact on water quality is expected. 


Air Quality 


Analysis. Impacts would be the same as alternative 1. There would be no effect on air quality from 
proposed actions. 


Conclusion. There would be no effect on air quality. 


Noise 


Analysis. Recreational traffic could significantly increase above existing sparse use. Because most 
tratfic ts motonzed. noise would increase proportionately with boating traffic. Fishing boat motors, as 
commonly used on the river, are not excessively loud, compared to high performance water ski boats 
and personal watercraft (Get skis). Though limited, the presence of airboats would noticeably add to the 
nore level generated by existing and an expected increase in boat and personal watercraft activities. 
Norse conflicts would be possible, particularly wiia personal watercraft, but unlikely in the near future 
given sparse shoreline development, low existing base level of recreational use, long reach of river to 
disperse tratfic. and general unsuitability for water skiing. 


Conclusion. Impact from boat motor notse is not expected, but trends are for an increase in the number 
of people using personal watercraft in the nation, and such use could increase here. 

INIPACTS ON CULTURAL RESOURCES 

General 

Analysis and Conclusion. Most of the impacts on cultural resources descnbed in alternative 2 apply to 
thes alternative as well. Under this alternative, resources would benefit from greater interpretation and 
preservation information if staffing and funding were available to adequately meet program needs. 
Historic Resources 

Analysis and Conclusion. New development and increases in recreational use could adversely impact 
resources, but this impact largely would be mitigated from added community and agency attention. 
Prehistoric Resources 

Analysis. Because recreational uses might increase moderately under this alternative, and new 
development would be allowed. archeological resources would require more intensive management to 
prevent adverse impacts. 


Conclusion. If funding and staffing were available to implement programs, more intensive 
management would help to prevent most adverse impacts on prehistoric resources. 
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Alternative 3: Recreanonal Emphasis 
Ethnographic Resources 


Analysis and Conclusion. Impacts would be the same as descnbed under alternative 2. 


IMPACTS ON VISITOR USE AND INTERPRETATION 
Interpretation 


Analysis. The amount of interpretive programming would increase over current conditions. Emphasis 
on all of the recreational river's primary interpretive themes would allow visitors to learn about the 
natural and cultural resources and history. 


Conclusion. An increase in the amount of recreational activities and interpretive programming would 
result in increased visitor enjoyment and understanding of the nver’s values. 


Visitor Activities 


Analysis. Recreational use of the nver would continue and additional activities could be provided for 
visitors. This alternative plans to add more land-based recreational facilities, such as two additional! 
campgrounds and additional trails, over and above the two boat ramps and bike trail proposed under the 
preferred alternative. The amount of recreational use on and off the nver would increased moderately. 


Conclusion. The addition of more land-based recreational facilities would increase the land-based 
visitor use and could be significant at the regional level if implemented. There would be no increase in 
Water-based visitor use, because the boat ramps would be designed to redistribute existing visitor use. 
Additional site-specific visitor use monitoring should be conducted in conjunction with construction, if 
cost-share sponsors Were interested in such construction, and if such construction moved forward. 
Visitor use would be monitored to manage visitor use so that the values for which the MNRR was 
designated would not be adversely affected. 


Visitor Use Management 


Analysis. Implementation of this alternative should result in an increase in land-based visitor use: 
therefore additional visitor use management activities would also be anticipated. The level of visitor use 
management would be greater than in the previous two alternatives, if all of the planned construction 
was implemented. Although no increase in niver-based visitor use ts anticipated, monitoring of boat 
ramps would be necessary to verify this conclusion. Site-specific environmental compliance would be 
needed when, and if, any construction occurred. 


Conclusion: Land-based visitor use management methods, such as increased law enforcement, visitor 


education, and monitoring of !and-based and nver-based visitor use would be necessary with the 
implementation of this alternative. 
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IMPACTS ON SOCIOECONOMIC RESOURCES 
Recreational River Staff Payroll and Other Expenditures 


Analysis. This alternative would have the same type of effects as were descnbed for alternative 2. The 
regional economy would be impacted the same amount and for the same reasons. 


Conclusion. Under this alternative, there would be an unknown, but probably no more than modest, 
benefit to the regional economy. 


Land Use, Property Owners, and Regional Population 


Analysis. This alternative would have the same type of effects as were descnbed for alternative 2. Land 
use, property owners, and the regional population would be impacted the same amount and for the same 
reasons. 


Conclusion. Under this alternative, there would be a potentially minor adverse local impact on land 
use, property owners, and regional population. 


County Expenses and Revenue 


Analysis. This alternative would have the same type of effects as were descnbed under alternative 2. 
The counties’ expenses and revenues would be impacted the same amount and for the same reasons. 


Conclusion. Under this alternative, there would be an unknown, but protably minor, net effect on 
county expenses and revenues. The greatest potential for impact would result if the counties had direct 
financial participation in the management of the recreational nver. 


Employment 


Analysis. This alternative would have the same type of effects as were described for alternative 2. 
Employment would be impacted the same amount and for the same reasons. 


Conclusion. Under this alternative, there would be an unknown, but probably minor, increase in 
employment opportunities. 


CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 


Analysis. See page 115 for an analysis of which ongoing projects would be considered in the 
cumulative analysis. 


Alternative 3 proposes two additional campgrounds, two additional boat ramps, as well as several bike 
trails. There are no designs, cost-share sponsors, or funds for these actions yet: however, if all of these 
actions were to occur, there would be an increase in land-based visitor use in the vicinity of such 
construction. Site-specific environmental compliance would be done when, and if, construction 
occurred. Construction constraints (such as avoiding eagle trees, avoiding tern and plover nesting 
islands, avoiding wetlands, etc.) would minimize or eliminate additional impacts. 
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Alternative 3: Recreational Emphasis 


Conclusion. The increase in land-based recreational use, in conjunction with the localized increase in 
traffic, economics, and land-based recreational use from the Vermillion bridge, would cumulatively 
result in a greater increase in land-based recreational use within the MNRR. 


Cumulative impacts on cultural resources described for alternative 2 would also be applicable to this 
alternative. 

UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE EFFECTS 

Increased use, continued conversion of agncultural land to residential and other pnvate development, 
and land purchased by the government might have a net negative impact on the county government. 
THE RELATIONSH!P BETWEEN SHORT-TERM USES AND 

MAINTENANCE AND ENHANCEMENT OF LONG-TERM PRODUCTIVITY 

The pnmary short- and long-term use of the project area would be agncultural. Long-term productivity 
would be affected if agricultural land ts converted to residential and other private developments. The 
long-term ability of the area to maintain both the current quality of lifestyle and to support the current 
visitor expenence should not be significantly decreased. 


IRREVERSIBLE AND IRRETRIEVABLE COMMITMENTS OF RESOURCES 


Irreversible commitments of resources are those that cannot be reversed. except perhaps in the extreme 
long-term. 


Irretnevable commitments of resources are those that are lost for a penod of time — a resource ts 
devoted iv a use that simultaneously precludes other uses. This plan is not predicted to significantly 
preclude any such uses. 
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NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT 


The National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 declared a federal pc acy to preserve important histonc, 
cultural, and natural aspects of our national hentage and required federal agencies to use a systematic, 
interdisciplinary approach that would ensure the integrated use of the natural and social sciences 1n 
planning and in decision niaking. This Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact 
Statement (GMP/EIS) was prepared pursuant to the act and tts implementing regulations and 

guidelines. A notice of intent to prepare an environmental impact statement was published in the 
Federal Register in July 1992. A Federal Register notice will be published announcing the availability 
of thi, document, and public meetings wii. be held during the public comment period. Following public 
review of this draft plan, the National Park Service and the Corps of Engineers will address public 
comments and develop a final environmental impact statement and each agency will provide a record of 
decision 


SECTION 7 OF THE ENDANGERED SPECIES ACT 


The Endangered Species Act requires all federal agencies to consult with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service to ensure that any action authorized, funded, or carned out by a federal agency does not 
jeopardize the continued existence of listed species or cntical habitat. 


The National Park Service, as pnmary lead, requested a list of threatened and endangered species in a 
letter dated December 23, 1994, initiating informal consultation on the GMP/EIS. The U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service responded on January 23, 1995, with a list of six endangered and two threatened 
species which could occur within the project area. An informational list of category | and 2 species was 
also attached. On March 10, 1997, the National Park Service requested an updated speies list, since 
the orginal list was only valid for 90 days. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service replicd cr March 17, 
1997, that the onginal list was still accurate and would remain valid for another 90 days. iach listed 
species and the potential impacts of the GMP/EIS are discussed, and it was concluded that the zeneral 
implementation of the GMP/EIS. with the conditions discussed, will have no affect on federaliy listed 
species. Concurrence of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service on this determination will be requested pnor 
to finalization of this document and implementation of any site-specific actions. Site-specific 
complhiance of construction activities will also contain a review of endangered species impacts. 


Its NPS policy to provide protection for federal candidate species and any state-listed species. 
Consultation with the Nebraska Game and Parks Commission and the South Dakota Department of 
Game, Fish, and Parks concerning these species has been initiated. Lists of species were obtained from 
the Nebraska Game and Parks Commission and the South Dakota Department of Game, Fish and Parks. 
These species’ locations were also entered into the GIS database. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE COORDINATION ACT 


This act requires federal agencies to consult with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and with parallel 
State agencies whenever water resource development plans result in alteration of a body of water. The 
secretary of the intenor is authorized to assist and cooperate with federal agencies to provide that 
wildlife conservatior receives equal consideration and is coordinated with other features of water- 
resource development programs. 
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Compliance 


It is not anticipated that this Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement will 
alter a body of water, which in this case would be the Missoun River, so this act does not apply. 
However, reconnecting chites and backwaters is consistent with this plan, are not specifically planned 
at this time, and would most likely require a cost-share sponsor. If done, these alterations would be to 
benefit fish and wildlife. so would be consistent with the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act. The U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service had a representative on the planning team, and much of the planning process 
focused on wildlife conservation. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT (CLEAN WATER ACT OF 1972) 


This act includes section 404 of tie Clean Water Act, section 10 of the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1899, and the 1987 Federal Water Quality Act. The act establishes federal regulation of the nation’s 
waters and contains previsions designed to restore and maintain the chemical, physical, and biological 
integrity of the nation’s waters. The act requires that the states set and enforce water quality standards 
to meet EPA minimum guidelines. It establishes effluent limitations for point sources of pollution, 
requires permits for point source discharge of pollutants and discharge of dredged or fill material. and 
emphasizes onsite biological monitoring. The Corps of Engineers issues permits for work affecting 
navigable water and wetlands of the United States, and (with the states) issues joint permits for work 
affecting wetlands and navigable waters. Waters of the United States are defined as all navigable waters 
(all interstate waters, including interstate wetlands. intrastate lakes, nvers, streams, mudflats, sandflats, 
wetlands, sloughs, prairie potholes, wet meadows, playa lakes, and natural ponds) for which use, 
degradation, or destruction could affect interstate or foreign commerce. 


The Storm Water Rule (Clean Water Act) requires a National Pollution Discharge Elimination System 
‘“PDES) permit on certain categories of storm water discharge. Road reconstruction that invoi-es 
clearing and grading activities on more than five acres would require an NPDES permit. 


The GMP/EIS, in its programmatic form, ts in compliance with this act because site-specific 
construction activities occurring in (or near) waters of the U.S. wall require site-specific review. 
Construction of the bike trail may need NPDES compliance. and construction of the boat ramps will 
need section 404 compliance, etc. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 11988, “FLOODPLAIN MANAGEMENT” 
AND EXECUTIVE ORDER 11990, “PROTECTION OF WETLANDS” 


The recreational nver includes extensive floodplains and wetlands, and NPS and Corps activities are 
subject to executive orders protecting these areas. Wetland information was collected from the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlite Service National Wetland Inventory and entered into the GIS database. Areas prone 
to flooding were mapped with data provided by the Nebraska Game and Parks Commission in 
consultation with COE and NPS hydrologists. Ordinary high water was interpreted from 1:24000 scale 
color aenal photography taken in October 1991. 


The GMP/E!S recommends that new construction be outside the 100-year floodplain or sufficiently 
floodproofed (one foot above the 100-year elevation). However, federal roads, foot trails and associated 
daytime parking areas, boat ramps, and picnic areas are excepted from compliance with Executive 
Order 11988, “Floodplain Management,” under NPS and Corps final implementation procedures as 
outlined in Special Directive 93-4, “Floodplain Management Guideline.” Warning signs and an 
emergency flood response plan would be developed for dealing with all flood-prone areas under the 
proposed action No other construction is proposed by the National Park Service that might adversely 
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affect floodplain or wetland values or do not increase flood flow obstruction. Policies were developed 
to protect floodplains and wetlands and the data were used in the analysis of alternatives. Any proposed 
future actions would include recommendations that would not adversely impact floodplains or 
wetlands. A Statement of Findings would be prepared for implementing the executive orders. The 
section 404 comphiance on site-specific construction, if needed, allows for at least a 1:1 replacement 
ratio for impacted wetlands, which supports the no net loss of wetlands executive order. 


Under executive order 11988 “Floodplain Management,” federal agencies are required to “avoid, to the 
extent possible, the long-and short-term adverse impacts associated with the occupancy and 
modification of floodplains and to avoid the direct or indirect support of new construction in 
floodplains wherever there ts a practical alternative. 


Under executive order 11990 “Protection of Wetlands,” federal agencies are required to “avoid to the 
extent possible, the long and short-term adverse impacts associated with the destruction or modification 
of wetlands and to avoid direct or indirect support of new construction in wetlands wherever there was 
a practical alternative. 


CLEAN AIR ACT 


The Clean Air Act requires all federal facilities to comply with federal, state, and local air pollution 
control laws and regulations. 


Under the Clean Air Act conformity requirements, federal actions must conform to all applicable state 
implementation plan requirements and purposes, and these actions must not cause or contnbute to any 
violations. Conformity regulations published in late 1993 addressed only those areas that are not in 
attunment. The GMP/EIS ts in comphiance with this act. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 12898, “ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE” 


The National Park Service and the Corps are required to assess the effects of any federal action on low- 
income or minority populations. The effects of any such action must not disproportionately affect these 
populations. None of the alternatives in this plan would result in significant direct or indirect negative 
effects on any low-income populations in the region. The GMP/EIS ts in compliance with this 
executive order. 


PRIME AND UNIQUE FARMLANDS 


Federal agencies are required to analyze the impacts of federal actions on agricultural land. This policy 
was developed to minimize the effect of federal programs in converting prime, unique, or locally 
important farmland to nonagncultural uses. According to the Soil Conservation Service (1971), prime 
and unique farmlands are located all along the recreational river. The programmatic GMP/EIS does not 
include plans for construction in pnme farmland. As site-specific construction occurs, a determination 
of effects, if any, on prime and unique farmlands will be made. 
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Compliance 
CULTURAL RESOURCES COMPLIANCE 


The National Park Service, as the pnmary lead agency, has consulted with the federal Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation and with the Nebraska and South Dakota state historic preservation officers 
regarding this Draft General Management Plan through newsletters, task directive review, and drafts 
of alternative proposals. Guidance for management of cultural resources 1s also provided by the VPS 
Management Policies, the Cultural Resources Management Guideline (NPS-28). the Advisory Council 
on Histone Preservation’s implementing regulations regarding “Protection of Historic Properties,” and 
the Secretary of the Interior's Standards and Guidelines for Archeoiogy and Historic Preservation. 


Federal agencies are mandated by presidential memorandum to respect the nghts of sovereign tnbal 
governments. This memorandum requires that agencies assess the impact of federal government plans 
on tnbal trust resources and assure that tnbal government nghts and concems are considered dunng the 
development of these plans, programs, and activities. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION ACT OF 1966 


Section 106 of the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966, as amended, requires that any federal 
agency that proposes an undertaking must consider the effect of that undertaking on national register 
properties and natonal register eligible properties and must allow the advisory council on historic 
preservation and the state histone preservation office an opportunity to comment. Section 110 of this 
act requires federal agencies to survey and evaluate all cultural resources on iand under their 
junsdiction and provides for consulkiation with Indian groups in planning and management activities 
that affect them. 


The 1993 amendments to the National Historic Preservation Aci provide means whereby information 
about the character, location, or ownership of archeological sites. historic properties, and ethnographic 
sites, including shrines and other religious places, might be withheld from public disclosure. This 
provision ts especially important in cases where disclosure could nmsk harm to the resource or impede 
the use of a traditiona! religious site by practitioners. 


The National Historic Preservation Act also recognizes the importance of traditional human 
(cthnographic) resources, recommending that ways be found to preserve and encourage continuation of 
the traditional prehistoric, historic, ethnic, and folk cultural traditions that are a living expression of our 
American heritage. The National Park Service must meet the requirements of regulations (36 CFR 800) 
and the programmatic agreement among the National Conference of State Historic Preservation 
Officers, the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, and the National Park Service. 


THE ANTIQUITIES ACT OF 1906 


The Antiquities Act of 1906 provides for protection of historic. prehistoric, and scientific features on 
federal land, and requires penalties for unauthorized destruction or appropriation of antiquities. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL RESOURCES PROTECTION ACT OF 1979 

The Archeological Resources Protection Act defines archeological resources, requires federal permits, 
sets penalties, provides for preservation of artifacts and records and for confidentiality of archeological 


site locations and encourages cooperation with other parties to improve protection. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN RELIGIOUS FREEDOM ACT OF 1978 


The Amencan Indian Religious Freedom Act declares that the policy of the United States ts to protect 
and preserve for Asmencan Indians their inherent nght of freedom to believe, express and exercise the 
traditional religions, including but not limited to access to sites, use and possession of scared objects, 

and the freedom to worshup through ceremonial and traditional nites. 


NATIVE AMERICAN CR .VES PROTECTION AND REPATRIATION ACT OF 1990 


The Native American Graves Protection and Repatnation Act of 1990 (NAGPRA) assigns ownership 
or control of Native American human remains, funerary objects, sacred objects and objects of cultural 
p.utnimony. establishes cnminal penalties for trafficking in remains or objects obtained in violation of 
the act. and provides for inventory of Native American remains and associated funerary objects and 
identification of their cultural and geographical affiliations. 
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and Coordination 


BUANE PAGE 


PLANNING FOR THE NATIONAL RECREATIONAL RIVER 


INTRODUCTION 


Planning documents previously completed and approved for the recreational nver include a 
management plan (HCRS 1980). final environmental impact statement (COE 1980), General Design 
Memorandum (COE 1980), amendments to the General Desien Memorandum (COE 1986, 1988), and 
two biological assessments (COE 1979, 1992). These documents were completed to provide direction 
for management of the nverway, as well as fulfilling related regulatory compliance requirements. The 
current planning effort has been undertaken to update and revise these earlier documents. 


SCOPING PROCESS 


Scoping meetings tn the study area were held in Niobrara, Newcastle, Omaha, and Lincoln in Nebraska 
and Wagner, Yankton, and Vermillion in South Dakota during the spnng of 1992. These scoping 
meetings showed there was local concern about the advantages and disadvantages of recreational 
develonment or increases in recreational use: high bank erosion and the continuation of the program of 
streambank protection: a wide range of supportive and non-supportive comment on the preservation of 
endangered species, and a concer over the possibility of any change in National Park Service use of 
lnmited condemnation authority. It was apparent from the scoping meetings that these issues would need 
to be add.essed in the planning process. 


SUMMARY OF PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT 


This Draft General Management Plan / Environmental Impact Statement was written and prepared 
jointly by the National Park Service and the Corps of Engineers. and in consultation with other federal, 
state, and local cooperating agencies, as well as private landowners/county representatives. 


In addition to the spring 1992 scoping meetings, newsletters were mailed to the public on several 
occasions. A mathng list of nearly 1,000 people was developed from contacts in the local community 
and statewide 


The sernes of scoping meetings for all five p!anning projects in northern Nebrask 2 and southern South 
Dakota held in 1992 were summarized in an August 1992 newsletter. A second newsletter in 
November 1993 included a planning update. It also described legislative mandates for the nver. 
proposed purpose statements for the nver, and listed the “outstandingly remarkable values” as 
significance statements. Then it offered the planning team proposals for “desired futures” for the 
Missoun National Recreational River and included a mailback form for the public to use in 
commenting on the newsletter content. These comments were summarized and made available to the 
planning team for their use in making further revisions to planning concepts for the nver. 


A senes of possible management alternatives were proposed in a newsletter to the public in November, 
1994. It proposed five alternatives for public comment. They were: Natural River Processes, Primitive 
River Experience, Recreation Emphasis, Historic Highway, and “No Action” (Continuation of Existing 
Conditions). Also proposed were four leadership options: National Park Service (or Fish and Wildlife 
Service) as lead agency, U. S. Army Corps of Engineers as the lead agency, delegating the 
responsibility to the two states through a cooperative agreement, and establishing an interstate board of 
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county governments that would function under a cooperative agreement. A March 1995 news release 
summarized the public’s views of these alternatives. 


Public review of the five management alternatives and four leadership options caused the planning team 
to rethink the range of alternatives and managers and to propose the three alternatives presented in this 
draft plan. 


There will be a 60-day public review period on this draft. During the review penod wnitten comments 
will be accepted. In additional, several public meetings will be scheduled in the vicinity of the nver and 
nearby urban centers seeking public input. Announcements of these meetings will be made through 
newspaper and radio media. 


Following the 60-day review pend, the draft plan will be revised and a final plan will be published, 
which will incorporate substantive comments received. Those people who provide written comments 
and public officials and agencies will automatically receive a copy of the final plan. Subsequent to 
publishing the final plan, there will be a 30-day no-action penod, followed by a record of decision, 
which documents the final decisions. 


CO-LEAD AGENCIES 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 


The U.S. Army Corps of Engineers regulates the Missoun River through a sernes of dams and 
reservoirs. It also provides streambank protection work and administers section 404 of the Clean Water 
Act. In conjunction with the construction of the dams and reservoirs in this area, the Corps of Engineers 
has acquired and manages land for both dam and recreational purposes immeciiately below Gavins 
Point Dam. 


The Corps of Engineers has jurisdiction by law on the Missoun River. operates the $9-mile Missour 
National Recreation River under a cooperative agreement with the Nationa! Park Service (acting for the 
secretary of the interior), and has agreed to be a co-lead agency for this recreational nver GMP. 


National Park Service 


The National Park Service has been designated by the secretary of the intenor as the administrator of 
the $9-mule Missoun: National Recreational River. 


The National Park Service administers the Lewis and Clark Trail through an office in Madison, 
Wisconsin. A comprehensive plan for management and use of the trail was completed in January 1982. 
The Lewss and Clark National Histone Trail can be accommodated as a water-based trail in this 
segment, using the recreational development proposed in the Recreational River Management Plan. 
COOPERATING AGENCIES 

Several federal, state, or local governments and agencies that have jurnsdiction by law or special 


expertise were asked to participate as a Cooperating agency. The following have agreed to be 
cooperating agencies for this Draft General Management Plan. 
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Planning for the Nauonal Recreanonal Area 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (USFWS) has responsibilities for trust resources such as migratory 
birds and wetlands and for administering the Endangered Species Act. Consultation and coordination 
with the USFWS is covered in the “Compliance” section. 


Lewis and Clark Natura! Resources District (Nebraska) 


As political subdivisions in the state of Nebraska, natural resource distncts (NRDs) are local agencies 
directed by an elected board. They have state authonty to facilitate and administer natural resource 
projects and programs on a local level. The Lewis and Clark NRD provides a wide vanety of services in 
Cedar, Dixon, and Knox Counties in Nebraska. These services include flood control, rurai water 
supply, and cost-share programs with individual property owners. They also provide a variety of 
administrative activities, including sponsorship of Section 32 streambank protection demonstration 
work done by the Corps of Engineers. 


Nebraska Game and Parks Commission 

The Nebraska Game and Parks Commission owns and manages Ponca State Park and leases and 
manages other recreational land and facilities. State parks, by law, have significant sceric, scientific, or 
histonc statewide values and development potential and sufficient land that a representative portion can 
be retained in a natural or relatively undisturbed state. 

Nebraska State Historic Preservation Office 

The Nebraska State Historic Preservation Office has reviewed planning documents and has contributed 
information on ihe cultural resources of the region. 

South Dakoia Department of Game, Fish, and Parks 

The South Dakota Department of Game, Fish, and Parks maintains minor recreational facilities and 
manages wildlife areas adjacent to the river. 

Planning and Development District III (Yankton, South Dakota) 

Planning and Development District Il ts a voluntary association of city and county governments. 
Financed by membership dues, direct government grants, and service fees, the district routinely works 
on a wide range of issues, including economic development, community development, recreation. 
transportation, and long-range planning. 

South Dakota State Historic Preservation Office 


The South Dakota Historic Preservation Office has reviewed planning documents and has contributed 
information on the cultural resources of the region. 
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CONSULTATION AND COORDINATION 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 


To ensure that general management plan proposals that might affect properties eligible for the National 
Register of Historic Places and comply with previsions of section 106 of the National Histonc 
Preservation Act. a copy of the task directive was sent to the ACHP for their review and comment. 
Newsletters descnbing alternative proposals for the plan were also forwarded to the council who 
reviewed and commented on the Draft General Management Plan. 


County Governments 


Zoning 1s a power of state and jocal governments. The Wild and Scenic Rivers Act encourages federal 
agencies to work with local land use planning agencies by issuing guidelines for local and state 
governments for consideration in protecting nver cormdors. These guidelines are not binding on local 
governments, nor can the federal government force the local governments to adopt them. 


Yankton County has been zoned in the past, but currently ts not zoned. Union and Clay Counties in 
South Dakota have had zoning ordinances ir place for quite a few years. In Nebraska, Cedar, and 
Dixon Counties all currently lack zoning ordinances. Both the Nebraska and South Dakota Counties 
have appointed representatives to the planning team. Each county has the opportunity to enact laws and 
regulations that can serve to implement different aspects of the plan. 


LIST OF AGENCIES, ORGANIZATIONS, AND INDIVIDUALS WHO 
WILL RECEIVE COPIES OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL iMPACT STATEMENT 


Federal Agencies 

Advisory Council on Histonc Preservation 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Bureau of Land Management 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Farmers Home Administration 

Federal Highway Administration 
Natural Resource Conservation Service 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

U.S. Forest Service 

U.S. Geological Survey 


Nebraska Agencies 

Arts Council 

Board of Education, Lands & Funds 
Department of Economic Development 
Department of Environmental Quality 
Department of Roads 

Department of Water Resources 

Game and Parks Commission 
Governor's Office 

Lewis & Clark Natural Resource District 
Lower Niobrara Natural Resource Distnect 
Natural Resources Commission 

North Central Resource Conservation & 
Development 

Northeast Nebraska Resource Conservation & 
Development 

Rural Development Commission 

State Recreation Trails Commission 

State Historical Society 

State Office of Policy Research 


South Dakota Agencies 

Department of Environmental & Natural 
Resources 

Department of Game, Fish & Parks 
Department of Transportation 
Governor's Office 

North Central Resource Conservation & 
Development 

State Histoncal Society 


Nebraska U.S. Congressional Delegation 
Senator Charles Hag'e 

Senator Robert Kerrey 

Representative William Barrett 
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Representative Douglas Bereuter 
Representative Jon Chnstiansen 


South Dakota U.S. Congressional Delegation 
Senator Thomas Daschle 

Senator Tim Johnson 

Representative John Thune 


Nebraska State Legislative Delegation 
Senator Merton Dierks 

Senator Jim Jones 

Senator Stan Schellpeper 


South Dakota State Legislative Delegation 
Senator Roland Chicoine 

Representative Kenneth Albers 
Representative Mike Broderick 
Representative Caitlin Collier 
Representative Bernie Hunhoff 
Representative Garry Moore 

Representative Donald Munson 
Representative John Reedy 

Representative Gary Sokolow 


Tribal 

MNI Sose Tnbal Water Rights Coalition 

Nebraska Indian Intertnibal Development 
Corporation 

Omaha Tnbal Council 

Ponca Tnbe of Nebraska 

Santee Sioux 

Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska 

Yankton Sioux 


County and Local Governments 
Bon Homme County Coinmission 
Boyd County Commission 

Cedar County Commission 
Charles Mix County Commission 
City of Crofton 

City of Elk Pomt 

City of Hartington 

City of North Sioux City 

City of Ponca 

City of Yankton 

City of Vermillion 

Clay County Commission 

Dixon County Commission 
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CONSULTATION AND COORDINATION 


Gregory County Commission 
Knox County Commission 
Umon County Commission 
Yankton County Commission 


Organizations 
Amencan Canoe Association 
Amencan Outdoors 
Amenican Rivers 
Amencan Whitewater Affiliation 
Bloomfield Arts Council 
Boye County Histoncal Society 
Boyd County Supenniendent of Schools 
Cedar County Histoncal Society 
Center for Rural Affairs 
Clay County Historical Society 
Conservation Fund 
Defenders of Wildlife 
Dixon County Histoncal Society 
Duck Callers Association of Nebraska 
Ducks Unlimited 
East River Group Sierra Club 
Fnends of the River 
Great Plains Trails Network 
Hartington Public Schools 
Holt County Historical Society 
Izaak Walton League of Amenca 
Knox County Supenntendent of Schools 
Land Trust Alliance 
Lake Francis Case Development Corporation 
Lewis & Clark Spint Mound Trust 
Loess Hills Audubon Society 
Missourn-Niobrara River Association 
Missourt River Basin Association 
National Audubon Society 
National Association of Canoe 

Livenes & Outfitters 
National Farmers Organization 
National Highway 20 Association 
National Organization for River Sports 
National Park Foundation 
National Parks & Conservation Association 
National Recreation & Park Association 
National Rifle Association 
National Wildlife Federation 
Nature Conservancy 
Nebraska Association of Resources Districts 
Nebraska Audubon Council 
Nebraska Beef Industry Development Board 
Nebraska Bowhunters Association 
Nebraska Campers & Hikers Association 
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Nebraska Cattlemen 

Nebraska Cattlhewomen 

Nebraska Czechs 

Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation 
Nebraska Farmers Union 

Nebraska Fur Harvesters 

Nebraska Highway 14 Association 
Nebraska Omithologist Union 
Nebraska Recreation & Park Association 
Nebraska Rivie & Pistol Associaiion 
Nebraska Rural Water Association 
Nebraska State Imgation Association 
Nebraska Water Resources Association 
Nebraska Wiidlife Federation 


‘Nebraska Wildlite Society 


Newcastle-Vermillion Bndge Committee 
Norfolk Ans Council 
Northwestem Unversity Center for 

Urban Affairs 
Old West Trail Federation 
O'Neill Chainber of Commerce 
Outdoor Venture Center 
Pacific Rivers Council 
Pheasants Forever 
Ploaview Arts Council 
Ponca Histoncal Society 
Ponca Public Schools 
Preserve Our Water Resources 
River City Anglers 
River Network 
SDSU SD Coop Fish & Wildlife Research Unit 
Sierra Club-Nebraska Chapter 
South Dakota Amencan Agnculture Movement 
South Dakota Environmental Council 
South Dakota Farm Bureau 
South Dakota Farmers Union 
South Dakota Landowner Rights Association 
South Dakota Resource Coalition 
South Dakota Rural Assessment Project 
South Dakota Rural Development Council 
South Dakota Stockgrowers Association 
Southern Missoun Water Development Distnct 
Springfield Finance & Community Center 

Trust for Public Land 
University of Minnesota Cooperative Park 
Studies Unit 
UNL Nebraska Tourism Resource Center 
UNL Bureau of Business Research 
UNL Center for Advanced Land Management 
UNL Department of Anthropology 
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List of Agencies, Organizanons, and Individuals Who Will Receive Copies of the EIS 


UNL Department of Forestry, Fishenes & 
Wildlife 

UNL History Department 

UNL Institute of Agnculture & 
Natural Resources 

UNL Nebraska Geological Survey 

UNL Nebraska State Museum 

Vermillion Chamber of Commerce 

Vermillion Development Corporation 

Vermillion Public Schools 

Wachiska Audubon Society 

Wausa Community Club 

Wayne State College Bureau of Community & 
Economic Development 

Wildlife Management Institute 

Yankton Chamber of Commerce 

Yankton Public Schools 


Libraries 

Bloomfield Public Lr5rary 
Creighton University 

Eastern Township Library 
Grattan Township Library 
Gregory Public Library 
Hartington Library 

Lincoln Township Library 
Lynch Public Library 

Niobrara Public Library 

Neligh Public Library 

Norfolk Public Library 

Ponca Public Library 

Sioux City Public Library 
South Dakota State University 
Stewart Township Library 
Tyndall Library & Community Center 
University of Nebraska Lincoln 
University of Nebraska Omaha 
University of South Dakota 
Verdigre Public Library 
Vermillion Library 

Wagner Public Library 

Wayne Public Library 

Wayne State College 

Yankton Community Library 


Magazines and Newspapers 
Ainsworth Star Journal 
Atkinson Graphic 
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Beatnce Daily Sun 

Canton Sioux Valley News 
Cedar County News 
Creighton News 

Crofton Journal 

Elk Point Leader Couner 
Farm Journal 

Grand Island Independent 
Gregory Times Advocate 
Hastings Tnbune 

Holt County Independent 
Kearney Hub 

Lake Andes Wave & Announcer 
Lincoln Star 

Omaha World Herald 
Missoun Valley Observer 
Mitchell Daily Republic 
Nebraska Farmers Magazine 
Nebraskaland 

Neligh News & Leader 
Nioorara Tnbune 

Norfolk Daily News 

North Platte Telegraph 
Osmond Republican 
Pierce County Leader 
Plainview News 

Ponca Nebraska Journal Leacler 
Rock County Leader 
Scotland Journal 

Sioux City Journal 
Spencer Advocate 
Valentine Midland News 
Verdigre Eagle News 
Vermillion Plain Talk 
Wagner Post 

Wausa Gazette 

Wayne Herald 

Yankton Press & Dakotan 


Businesses and Individuals 
A list of business and individual recipients ts 


maintained by the O'Neill office of the National 


Park Service 


Appendixes 

Glossary / Bibliography 
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Index 


APPENDIX A: LEGISLATION 


PUBLIC LAW 95-625 — NOV. 10, 1978 
92 STAT. 3529 


ADDITION OF MISSOURI SEGMENT 
Sec. 707. Section 8(a) of the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act 1s amended 
by adding the following new paragraph at the end thereof : 
"(22) Missour! RIVER, NEBRASKA SOUTH DAKOTA.— The segment 
from Gavins Point Dam, South Dakota, fifty-nine miles downstream 
to Ponca State Park, Nebraska, as generally depicted in the document 
entitled “Review Report for Water Resources Development, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, North Dakota. Montana,” prepared by the Division 
Engineer. Missouri River Division, Corps of Engineers. dated August 
1977 (hereinafter in this paragraph referred to as the “August 1977 
Report”). Such segment shall be administered as a recreational river 
by the Secretary. The Secreiary shall enter into a written Cooper- 
time agreement with the Secretary of the Army (acting through the 
Chief of Engineers) for construction and maintenance of bank stabi- 
lization work and appropriate recreational development. After public 
notice and consultation with the State and local governments, other 
interested organizations and associations, and the interested public. the 
Secretary shall take such action as ts required pursuant to subsection 
(b) within one year from the date of enactment of this section. In 
administering such river. th: Secretary shall, to the extent. and ina 
manner, consistent with this section — 

“(A) provide (1) for the construction by the United States of 


such recreation river features and streambank stabilization struc- 


tures as the Secretary of the Army (acting through the Chief 
of Engineers) deems necessary and advisable 29 connection with 
the segment designated by this paragraph, and (11) for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of all streambs:ak stabil vation structures 
constructed in connection with such segment (including both 
structures constructed before the date of enactment of this para- 
graph and structures constructed after such date. and including 
both structures constructed under the authority of this section 
and structures constructed under the authority of any other Act). 
and 
“(B) permit access for such pumping and associate pipelines 
as may be necessary to assure an adequate supply of water for 
owners of land adjacent to such segment and for fish. wildlife 
and recreational uses outside the river corndor estabh <ied 
pursuant to this paragraph 

The streambank structures to be constructed and maintained under 

subparagraph (A) shall include. but not be limited to, structures at 

such sites as are specified with respect to such segment on pages 62 

and 68 of the August 1977 Report. except that sites for such structures 

may be relocated to the extent deemed necessary by the Secretary of 

the Army (acting through the Chief of Engineers) by reason of 

physical changes in the river or river area. The Secretary of the Army 

(acting through the Chief of Engineers) shall condition the construction 
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or maintenance of any streambank stabilization structure or of 

any recreational river feature al any site under subparagraph (A) 

(1) upon the availability to the United States of such land and inter- 

ests in land in such ownership as he deems necessary to Carry out such 

construction or maintenance and to protect and enhance the river in 

accordance with the purposes of this Act. Administration of the nver Recreational 


segment designatec by this paragraph shall be in coordination with, River Advisory 
and pursuant to the advice of a Recreational River Advisory Group Group. 


which may be established by the Secretary. Such: Group may include 

in its membership, representatives of the affected States and political 

subdivisions thereof, affected Federal agencies, and such organized 

private groups as the Secretary deems desirable. Not withstanding the Lands and 
authority to the contrary contained in subsection 6‘a) of this Act, no interests, 
land or interests in land may be acquired without tre consent of the acquisition. 
owner: Provided, That not to exceed 5 per centum of the acreage 16 USC 1277 
within the designated river boundaries may De acquired in less than 

fee uthe without the consent of the owner. in such instance of the Secre- 

tary s determination that activities are occurnng, or threatening to 

occur thereon which constitute serious damage or threat to the 

integrity of the river corndor, in accordance with the values for which 

this river was designated. For purposes of carrying out the provisions Appropriation 
of this Act with respect to the nver designated by this paragraph, authorization 
there are authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $21,000,000. for 

acquisition of lands and interests in lands and for development.’ 
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Appendix A. Legislation 


intent of this section, as stated by Senator McGovern in the Octobder 12, 19 
Congressional Record at $18528, is that the Corps is to be responsible 

two specified functions of bank stabilization and recreational development but 
is not necessarily limited to these functions. The Secretary of the Interior 
has the discretionary authority to delegate to the Co ps a greater involvement 
in the manacement of the river, including the day-to-day routine management 
responsibility. Therefore, the cooperative agreement could cover respons:i- 
bilities in addition to bank stabilization and recreational facilities. How- 
ever, both House aad Senate subcommittees made it clear in informal conversa- 
tions that the Secretary of the Interior was to retain ultimate administration 
authority and that such authority could not be delegatec to the Corns. 


-* 


The actions the .ecretary of the Interior must take Dy Niovemmer 10, 197%, are 


- ~~ 


delineated in Section 3(b), and are as follows: l) estaclisning detailec 
boundaries of tne recreational iver, <) preparing a management plan, and 
(3) publishing the boundaries and management plan in tne Federal Reg:ster 
which will become effective 3C days after being forwarsed to the President o 
tne area withir 


> 


the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
the recreational river boundaries shall include an averace of not more tnan 
320 acres per mile on both sides of the river. 


The Heritage Conservation and Pecreation Service has been directec by the Sec- 
retary of the interior to cairy out these three actions. These are to be done 
in consultation with Nebraska, South Dakota, and local governments. The 
interested organizations and public also are to be informed that these action 
are being taken and are to be consulted. Public meet: 
means may be used to consult and communicate with the organizations and tne 
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interested pub ic. 
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ves for which this 


The management plan may establish varying degrees 
and development but the plan must provide for the protect 
of the recreat:onal, fish and wiidlife, and the other va 


raver was designated, and for the preservation of its freeflowing condition, 
Section .Cia). Uses whach do wot substant:aliay interfer ach che subiac wsé 
and encoyment cf these values may be perma*ted, if those uses are consistent 
with such crotect:on, ennancement, anc preservation These uses can <« 
delineated in the manaceme:: plan and a mec. anism can ce estadlished for ver- 
mattang compat.csie uses. 


The land or interests in land that need to be accuired to protect, enhance, 


anc preserve tne river's values may bce detaiieco in the manacement plan. iow- 
ever, Section 6(a) sclaces a iimiatation om such acquisition sc Jamatang tn 
lands on whacn fee title may De acquired *9 an average of not more than | 
acres per Mi.e on dbotn sides of the river 

Section @) co: this Act adéitionally protects this reacn Sy pronabiting an 


for a water resource rfroject that would nave a 
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manner of federal assistance 
direct and adverse effect on the values for which this river was designatec. 
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However, projects above or celow this recreational river reacn waich wili nc 
permitted. 


unreasonadDly G:.iminish these values “ay be 


Portion of the Statute 


nm administering sucn river, the Secretary shall, to the extent, and 
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in a manner, consistent with tais section— 
"(A) ocrovide for ¢t ion bv the United States of 
suc recreation river ¢ & streamsanx statrilization 
structures as tne Secret ArTr acting throuc tne Chies 
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the segment desicnatesc Dv this paracrapn,. and (3 for tne of 
tion and maintenance of all streambank stabilization structures 
constructed in connection with sguch segment ancludins both 
structures before tne date of enactment of this aracra=>n anc 
structures constructed after such date, ang inclucing both struc- 
tures constructed uncer tre aut»xOrity of t5:S Section ans struc- 
ture nstructec uncer tne author:it * ar e ec AC? ar.c 
Interpretat.o1 
The Secretar oF tne -nteriogr 3 tc -onsu.t wet? ‘ r.s PY 2 rie 
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tne Secretary of the Interior, who nas the ultamate responsicicity oF acmin: 
tration. concurs in tre ~-naet*s determination tse Secretar S$ tc ave Su 
faci.ities yr staSi.ization structures < ucteG fursuant &9o tne coonverati 
acreemert. ucr oncurrence is be -c ent wit" the Secretary's affirm 
tive duty to protect, ennmance, and :.resé he river's : thas Gsavisi 
9f resronsibdicity mav ode clarified further inthe coorerative agreement betwe 
ou ecretar © tne interior and the ros. 
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APPENDIX B: PLANT COMMUNITY TYPES 


Fourteen general plant communities were identified and mapped for the 1978 Missouri: National Recreational 
River. Weiland community types were identified using US. Fish and Wildlife Service —national Wetlands 
Inventory data. which consisted of 125 wetland categories. These categories were further classified by the 
Nebraska Game and Parks Natural Heritage Program to come up with the 10 wetland types defined below. The 
remaining 4 plant community types (terrestrial system) were derived through classification of satellite imagery by 
the Nebraska Natural Resource Commission 


The actual community types used for this project are numbered 1-14 beiow, along with general descriptions of 
the palustrine, riverine. and terrestrial systems: 


Palustrine System — This includes all wetlands dominated by trees. shrubs and persistent emergents. It also 
includes wetlands lacking such vegetation, but with all of the following three characteristics: 1) areas less than 20 
acres, 2) active wave-formed or bedrock shoreline features absent, and 3) water depth in the deepest part of the 
basin less than 2 m. 


1 Palustrine aquatic bed (PAB) - This includes wetlands dominated by plants that grow principally on 
or beneath the water surface. (Found along some portions of the unchannelized Missourt. Some farm 
ponds are also this tvpe) 


2 Palustrine unconsolidated bottom (PUB) — This includes al! wetlands with at least 25% cover of 
particles smaller than stones, and vegetative cover less than 30% . (No areas of this wetland type could 
he found on NWI maps, tt may be of minor importance) 


3 Palustrine emergent temporarily flooded (PEMA) — These are emergent wetlands where surface 
water ts present for brief periods during the growing season, but the water table usually lies well below 
the soil surface for most of the year. (Most commonly found as small pockets of wetiands in the 
Missount River floodplain. Probably dominated by a combination of »ctland and upland plants) 


+ Palustrine emergent seasonally and semipermanently flooded (PEMIC-F) — These are 
emergent wetlands where surface water ts present for extended periods of the growing season 
(seasonally flooded) through the entire growing season (semipermanently flooded). These are 
emergent marsh areas very common along the Missount river. Probably dominated by cattails. 
bulrushes, arrowhead, etc.) 


a" 


Palustrine scrub/shrub (PSS) — This includes wetlands dominated by woody vegetatic 1 less than 6 m 
tall. This includes true shrubs and young or stunted trees. (Thts consists of stands of willow and other 
shrub species and young cottonwoods. Most common! found along the Missourt rer. 


6 Palustrine forested (PFO) - This includes wetlands dominated by woody vegetation that 1s 6 m or 
taller. (This consists of stands of wet forests along the Missouri River. Dominant tree ts likely 
cottonwood) 


7 Palustrine unconsolidated shore (PUS) — This includes al! wetland habitats having three 
characteristics: 1) unconsolidated substrates with less than 75% areal cover of stones, boulders, or 
bedrock; 2) less than 30% areal cover of vegetation other than pioneering plants; and 3) any of the 
following water regimes: irregularly exposed, regularly flooded. irregularly flooded, seasonally flooded. 
temporarily flooded. intermittently flooded, saturated, or artificially flooded. Unconsolidated shores are 
characterized by substrates lacking vegetation except for pioneering plants that become established 
during brief periods when growing conditions are favorable. Erosion and dercsition by waves and 
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Riverine 


currents produce a number of landforms such as beaches. bars, and flats. all or which are included in this 


category. (This type ts found at a few areas of the unchannelized Missouri River where u is almost 


always associated with PSS wetlands. It appears to be indicatne sparsely vegetated areas that are only 


seasonally flooded. A few farm ponds are also this type) 


System — This includes all wetlands and deepwater habitats contained within a channel with the 


exception of wetlands dominated by trees. shrubs. and persistent emergents. Water is usually. but not always. 
flowing in the Riverine System. Upland islands or palusirine wetlands may occur in the channel. but they are not 
included in this system 


Terrestri 


Riverine, lower perennial, unconsolidated shore (R2US) — Lower perennial rivers include low 
gradient rivers where the water velocity 1s slow. The substrate consists mainly of sand and mud. 
Unconsolidated shore includes habitats having three charactertsucs: 1) unconsolidated substrates with 
less than 75% areal cover of stones. boulders. or bedrock. 2) less than 30% areal cover of vegetation 
other than proneering plants. and 3) any of the following water regimes: ittegularly exposed. regularly 
flooded, irregularly fNooded. seasonally flooded. temporarily flooded. intermittently flooded. saturated. 
or aruficially flooded) Unconsolidated shores are characterized by substrates lacking vegetation except 
for proneering plants that become established dunag brief periods when growing conditions are 
favorable. Erosion and deposition by waves and currents produce a number of landforms such as 
beaches. bars. and flats. all of which are included in this category. (Sandbars in the rivers) 


Riverine, lower perennial, unconsolidated bottom (R2UB) — Lower perennial rivers include low 
gradient rivers where the water velocity is slow. The substrate consists mainly of sand and mud. 
Unconsolidated bottoms are characterized by the lack of large stable surfaces for plant and animal 
attachment. This includes all areas with at least 250 cover of particles smaller than stones, and 
vegetative cover Jess than 30% | (This ts the mam channel of the Missourt River) 


Riverine intermittent (R4) — This includes streams where the channel contains flowing water for only 
part of the year. When the water ts not flowing. it may remain in isolated pools or surface water may be 


absent. (This onnclades all small streams. Such as the James and Vermillion Ruvers and Bow Creek j 


il System - These are upland areas 


13 


14 


Croplands — This includes both irrigated and nonirrigated row crops and alfalfa fields 


Pasture/Rangelands — This includes loess mixed-grass prairie on the loess-sorled bluffs of the Missouri 
and Nsobrara Rivers. Dominant grasses in this community include big and fitthe bluestem im moister and 
drier sites, respectively. blue and sideoats grama. necdlegrasses. June grass and others. This category 
also included areas of wet-mesic praine in river floodplains and areas of tallgrass prairie on rolling to 
level. deep-soiled upland sites. Dominant grasses in these two prairie types include big bluestem, Indian 
grass. switchgrass and Canada wildrye. Prairie cordgrass and bluejoint may also be prominent in wet- 
mesic praintes. Both grazed and hayed areas of the above grassland types are included here. Brome 
fields and planted warm-season grasses are also included here. 


Floodplain forest — This includes all forests in floodplains of rivers and mayor streams not designated 
as palustrine communities by the NWL. These forests are probably somewhat drier than the forested 
palustrine communities. Cottonwood ts the dominant tree species in this community, but green ash. 
boxelder, American elm, black walnut. honey locust and hackberry may also be prominent. 


Upland forest — This includes all forests on uplands. Dominant trees are bur oak and basswood. 
American and red elm, black walnut, green ash, eastern red cedar and hackberry may also be prominent. 
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APPENDIX C: 1980 COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


ZI. TES SECRETARY OF TEE INTERIOR, ACTING TEACOCE TEE ASSISTANT 


SECRETARY FOR FISE AND WILDLIFE AND PARKS, Wo~: 


(4) Administer the designated segment a5 8 Recreational River 
under the provisions of the act; 


(B) Initiate efforts to establish a Recreational River Advisory 
Group which my include merbers representizg those orgacizations 
ide=tified in secticz 3(8)(22) of the act acc define the duties 
and responsibilities of the Recreational River Acvisory Group; 


(C) Upon request, provide techrical assistance to the U.S. 
Arcy Corps of Exgineers in those instances where the Deparsmext 
of the Interior has wigque capability by wirtue of lew or special 
expertise requirec for planning and implementation of the act; 


(D) Determize, upon notification by the Secretary of the A-=y 
(acting through the Chief of Engineers), or otherwise, if activi- 
ties are occurricg or threatening to occur along the desigzated 
river seg-ent which constitute serious darage or threet to the values 
for which the segzent was desigzuated; and 


(2) Subait budget recquiresests through sorsal Departmental 
chacsels. 


III. THY SECRETARY OF TEE ARS, ACTING TEROCUGE TEE CELE OF E\Gig 


NEE2S, 
Wr: 


(A) Submit budget requirecents for protect plancizg, accuisi- 
fon of lands and interests in lands, development of interpretive 
facilities acd features, and construction of recreational and stream 


~“eeee 


bank stabilization; 


(B) Subett budget requirements for operaticns, caintenance 
and replecezent of such features anc facilities; 


(C) Notify the representative of the Secretary of the Interior 
and other verbers of the Recreational River Advisory Group about 
activities that are occurring along the desigzated river segoent 
which constitute a threat to the values for which the river was 
designated and to lend and interests in land acquired by the United 
States, and make recommendations concerning the issuance of « deter- 
mination by the Secretary of the interior as provided for in Article 


II(D) of this Agreesent; and 
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(D) Wotify Interior of the congressiocal budge: heari.gs oc the 


Recrestionz® River so tbat Istertor will be able to tescify. 


IV. TEE SECRETARY OF TEE ARMY, ACTING TEROUVGH TEE CETEF OF ENGONEERS, 
STSJECT TO APPEOPRIA .OKS Bitz: 


(4) Conduct or cause to be coscucted duricg detatied plancing 
asd desigz for i=zplesentation of the Recreational River Masagesect 
Plas (iscorporated herein by reference), asd in coordizatics with 
@ppropriete ageccies of the Deparccect of the Interior: 


1. A survey to deternise the sites of historical asd archecloegical 
Tescources wrich gay be located within che river corricor; 


2. A visual resource analysis to identify any outstandingly 
Tecarkabie ecezic sreas which sbouic be protectec as part of the 
Recreational River; 


3. Ac inventory acd assessmect of wildlife resource values 
sich should be protected and enbacced to msistais those qualities 
which led to desigzatios of the segzest; and 


4. A citeral resource isve=tory andé analysis fer cacagesect 
of these resources. 


(2) Determine the extent and location of streacback stabilization 
etructures acc other works secessary to coctrol erosions and the legal 
isterest is iasds requirec for the constructics acd ea‘stesence 
of such works; 

(C) Further detercise, prior to the initiations of constructions 
(or the Teceral assuzption of maistecance), of any stree=dbank 
stabilization structure, the extent of additional related lands 
or legal isterests in iancs within the sace ownership which are 
Tecuirtd to protect anc enhance the river in eccorcance with the 
purposes 2° th. act; 


(D) Condition the construction or maistesance of any streanbank 
Stabilization structure, other works secessary to costrol erosions, or 
of asy recreactioca: river feature, upon the availability to the Usited 

tates of such lasd and isterests in land in such ownership as is 
Geezed necessary to carry out such construction and caistesasce asd 
to protect and enhance the river in accordance with the purposes of 
she act. 


(Z) Accufre in the name of the Taited States such additiozal lands and 
legal icterests in leocs required co carry out the river preservation 
aod recreational purposes of the ect in accordacce with sorcal reel 
estate practices of che Corps of Engineers, section 3(a)(22) of the 
act, aod the requirezects of Public Law 91-646; 
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ae of} 


(F) Desigz, corstruct, operate, an¢ matntaic the recreation anc 
isterpretive features im conmsozance with the Recreaticnal River 
Masagerte=: Plas; 


(S) Desige, cozstruct, operate anc maictaic streenbeck 
Stabilczetion anc river preservation structures; 


(E) Seek written cooperative agreesests for State or local 

gover=sectai participation as provided for by section i0(e) of the 
c3; asd 

(I) Faiiicg to negotiate adequate protections or willizg cessation 
of activities woich threaten the land or interests in lane acquired 
by the United States or which threaten the walues for which the 
Tiver seg-es: was desiccated, as determined by the Secretary of 
the icterior, ezercise e=‘sest comets or other appropriate renecy 


to prevect or termicate such adverse activities. 
Ve. RENEGCTIATION OR TSPXONATION 
Eicher party cer i=mcciste resegoct‘ation or teratsation of this 


@greetext by 30 cars written notice. 


U.S. Deparssect of the Isterior 


> VG hale 


Ro>e=t L. gers: (Date) 
Assistac 


U.S. separscest cf the Arsy 


we «4 / ALL ae fd 
J.s. Morris (Date) 
Lieutecent Geceral, TSA 
Thief of Esgiseers 
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Appendix D- Bank Stabilization 
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Appendix D> Bark Stabilization 
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APPENDIX E: U.S. FISH AND WILDLIFE LETTER 


United States Department of the Interior 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Ecological Services 
420 South Garfield Avenue, Suite 400 
Pierre, South Dakota 57501-5408 


June 25, 1998 
MEMORANDUM 
To: Director, National Park Service (Attention: Lynn Peterson) 
ver, Colorado 
From: ield Supervisor, Ecological Services 


South Dakota Field Office; Pierre, South Dakota 


Subject: Continued Informal Consultation on the General Management Plan/ 
Environmental Impact Statement for the 59-Mile Section of the 
Missouri National Recreational River 


This is in reference to your letter of June 17, 1998, arding the subject 
document which requested an extension of 90 days on the list of endangered, 
threatened, and candidate species that appears as Table 5. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service (Service) has reviewed the subject list and 
finds that there have been no changes since our previous letter of March 17, 
1997. Accordingly, the previous list will remain applicable for the following 
90 days. The Service continues to concur with your assessment that 
implementation of the General Management Plan wil] aot adversely affect 
threatened and endangered species which may occur within the project area. We 
would like to alert you to one potential change in the list which may occur 
sometime in October or November of 1998. The Topeka shiner is present in both 
the Vermillion River and James River watersheds and is currently listed as a 
candidate species. We anticipate that this species will be listed as 
endangered and may occur within the project area but only as an accidental 
occurrence. The Service will advise the Nationa’ Park Service accordingly 
after listing through the informal consultation process. 


Also, it is important to remember that the Service has issued a jeopardy 
biological opinion to the Corps of Engineers regarding the adverse impacts of 
their Missouri River operating plans on threatened and endangered species. 
Once a jeopardy opinion has been issued, section 7 may preclude further 
activities in that ecosystem which may adversely affect those species. 
Therefore, a determination of an adverse affect on these species as a result 
cf implementing the Missouri National Recreational River General Managemert 
Plan would require forma! consultation and could result in a jeopardy 


biological opinion. 


If you have further questions concerning section 7 consultation, please fee! 
free to contact Nel] McPhillips of this office at (605) 224-8693, Extension 


32. 
A tren 


cc: Field Supervisor, ES; Grand Island, NE 
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APPENDIX F: VEGETATION SCREENING 


INAPPROPRIATE VEGETATION SCREENING OF HOUSE 
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NEGATIVF VEGETATION SCREENING OF TRAILER HOUSE 
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Appendix F: Vegetation Screening 


Uw» 


INAPPROPRIATE SETBACK 
RIVER DESIGN 


River 


PREFERRED SETBACK 
RIVER DESIGN 


100 feet > 


/ Riv t 
Yeiow CORRIDOR 
| VIEW 


When selectively removing vegetation 
for a view of the river, it 1s best to cut for a downstream view. Maintaining the upstream vegetation 

will help to screen structures from the river and will protect the tranquility and enjoyment of your property The 
corridor within which trees and shrubs are selectively removed (X) and should not be wider than 19 to 20 feet 


FILTERED 
VIEW 


By using a natural 
opening, removing a tree 
(X) and selectively pruning of shoreland vegetation ([) as shown, 

several attractive views can be had while preserving privacy and the natural edge of the river 
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100-vear floodplain — an area of land where the probability of inundation ts once in 100 years 

Access — a way of approaching. entering. or using an area: river access includes boat ramps and canoe launches 
Adjacent wetlands — the river and tts islands and adjacent wetlands within the ordinary high water lines; under 
the influence of groundwater or high water. such as areas that would be wet during high releases trom dams (see 
also Wetlands) 


Agricultural laid — \and used tor farming and ranching 


Agricultural landscape — \and used tor farming and ranching. and the associated structures, vegetation, and 
livestock that comprise the scene 


Backwater (area) — (1) a place where water has moved backward or has been held back or (2) stagnant water in 


a small stream or inlet 

Biological hot spots — small, intact nverine habitat patches that provide critical functions for a segment of the 
ccosystem. could include deep pools for fish habitat, a cold-water tributary junction with a small thermal refuge. 
ora small section of complex healthy nvermne habitat 

Broloetwal resources — wcludes all of the plants and animals and thei habitat 

Bronce refuges oF refugia — areas with relatively undisturbed. healthy habitat and processes 

Bluff — a topographic feature such as a hill. cliff, or embankment with steep dopes nsing above the river corndor 


Bluff lime — the transition point between the steep bluff face and more level terrain at the top of a blult 


Buffer — a method of minimizing the impact of adjacent activities by the use of setbacks. vegetation screening. 
and other means 


Carning capacity — the type and level of visitor use that can be accommodated while sustaining the desired 
resource and social conditions that complement the purposes of the park units and then management objectives 


Commercial dev clopment — the creation of placement of buildings of Lacilities for business purposes, principally 


for the sale lease. rental. or trade of products, goods. of services 
Cornnidor — along. relatively narrow area that 1s centered on a linear feature. such ay a river 


Cultural landscape — a geographic area. including both natural and cultural resources. associated with a historic 
event. acuvily. of person 


Cultural landscape resources — the components of a landscape that. taken together. provide a scene evocative of 
a specific culture 


Cultural resources ~ includes archeological resources. cultural landscapes. historic buildings and structures. 
muscum objects and archival materials. and ethnographic resources 
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Design guidelines — recommendations for scale, form, materials, color, and texture; addresses the aesthetic 
issues and blending of new development into the surroundings 


Development — includes buildings and recreational facilities, excluding only those associated with agricultural 
and public land. Platting land is not development 


Development zone — area in which buildings. recreational facilities, or other development is encouraged 
Endangered and threatened species — those plants and animals that are listed by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and offered protection under the Endangered Species Act, also state-listed species that are protected 
under state law 


Environmental education — activities with crganized groups (such as schools, scouts, community groups) or 
seminar participants, designed to develop understanding. appreciation, and caring for the natural environment 


Ethnic group — a cultural group who shares common values, beliefs, and customs 


GIS — geographic information system, a computerized system for storing. analyzing. and displaying 
geographically onented data, such as vegetation, topography, roads. cultural sites, and land use 


Historic properties — any prehistoric or historic district, site, building, structure. or obyect included on, or 
chgible for inclusion on the National Register of Historic Places. including artifacts. records, and materiai 


remains related to such a property or resource 


Hydrologic regime - the flow amount and uming/pulsing of water releases from the main stem reservoirs along 
the Missouri: River. 


Interpretation — educa mal activities designed to reveal meanings and relationships through presentations. 
original objects, first-hand experience, or graphic Mlustrations: activities or media designed to help people 


understand, appreciate, and care for the natural and cultural environment 


Interpretiwe media — visual, auditory. and textual products (such as exhibits, films, videos, books. pamphiets) 
designed to provide interpretation and education 


Lacustrine — standing bodies of water, marshes. etc 


Law enforcement — the act of ensuring that laws or regulations are followed, including rules for management of 
visitor use and resource protection 


Marina - A dock or basin providing secure moorings for motorboats and other sinall craft. A marina may offer 
supply. repair, and other boating related facilities 


Monitoring — a program established to track the condition of a resource over time or evaluate the effectiveness 
of implementation of plan elements 


Natural area — an area that visually exhibits primarily nonmanulactured qualities, such as a forest or wetland 


Natural landscape - the natural scene with little modification by man. includes land, water. sky, vegetation. 
wildlife, and natural processes such as weather and erosion 
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Natural materials — naturally occurring substances, wot manufactured: stone rather than brick, wood rather than 
plastic 


Natural resources — assets or Values related to the natural world, such as plants, anunals, water, air, souls, 
gevlogic features, fossils, and scenic vistas: elements of the environment not created by humans 


Nonpoint source pollution — pollution from a broad area. resulung from such things as agricultural pesticides 
and fertilizers or from urban activities (oil, salt, etc.) 


Open space — includes public and private land that 1s retained as primarily undeveloped, includes land devoted 
to active or passive recreational use of land retained for visual or natural resource protection purposes 


Ordinary high water line — the line on the shore established by the fluctuations of water, indicated by physical 
characteristics such as a clear, natural line impressed on the bank. shelving. changes in the character of soil, 


destruction of terrestnal vegetation. the presence of litter and debris 


Oversveht — penodic review of a program's effectiveness or the success of plan implementation to determine if 
objectives are being met, could take place monthly. quarterly. annually. or less often based on the need 


Ovhow ~ a U-shaped bend in a river or stream, which can become largely cut off from the main channel and 


become a backwater area 
Pont source pollanon — pollution from a single source. such as a sewage treatment plant discharge 


Prome tarmland ~ one of several kinds of important ..rmland: best suited to food, feed. forage. fiber, and oilseed 
crops. can be cultivated land. pasture. or woodland: does not include urban or developed or water areas 


Ree reanonal resources — those elements of the environment that are used for outdoor recreation purposes, 
includes natural and manmade features such as rivers, lakes. parks, and trails 


Residentia: and other private dev eloped areas — areas that include buildings or facilities for residential living or 


other private purposes 


Resource — something of value to be preserved. protected, and enhanced, such as significant historical, 
recreational, scenic, cultural. natural, economic, and scientific resources 


Resource management — the art or manner of treating. directing, or handling resources 


Restore — to bring back or emulate natural processes and features by correcting detrimental, human-included 
habitat alterations 


Restoration — the act of restoring 


Riparian area (or streamside vegetation buffer zone) - (1) land adjacent to streams where vegetation such as 
willow and cottonwood ts strongly influenced by presence of water or (2) the transition zone between the flowing 


water and terrestrial ecosystems 


River — (1) a flowing body of water or estuary or 4 section, portion, or tnbutary thereof, including rivers, 
streams, creeks. runs, kills. cills. and small lakes or (2) a vatural stream of water lorger than a creek and emptying 
into an ocean, a lake, or another river 
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River area — for a river study, that portion of a river authorized by Congress for study; includes at least .25 mile 
from each bank; for designated river, the river and adjacent land within the authorized boundaries 


Riverine — pertaining to a river or formed by the action of a river 


Riverine-riparian ecosystem — includes the processes and elements that interact throughout the entre riverine 
system; generally includes the 100-year floodplain 


Riverine system— the entire river network, including tributaries, side channels, sloughs, and intermittent streams 
Scenic easement — the right to control the use of land within the authorized boundaries 


Sensitive natural areas — includes shorelines, floodplains, wetlands, endangered or threatened species habitat, 
steep slopes. and bluff lines 


Significant resources — the area's important resources as listed in the significance statements, including scenic 
vistas, habn at for endangered. threatened, and rare species, exceptional fish and wildlife, scientifically important 
fossil deposits. histone and prehistoric cultural resources, visitor use and access areas, and areas that would be 
wet under high releases from dams 


Stewardship — care of resources to preserve and protect them for future generations 


Upland (1) above the floodplain - - cut t@ be wetted, (2) Land elevated above other land. as above land along a 
river 


Unde eloped — Land left in a natural state; unplowed, uncultivated, without roads. buildings. or other 
manufactured structures 


Watershed — (1) a ridge or stretch of high land dividing the areas drained by different rivers or river systems, (2) 
the area drained by a river or river system 


Watershed or catchment basin — the entire area or basin drained by a distinct stream or riverine system, 
physically separated from other watersheds by ndge-!op boundaries 


Watershed ecosystem — all of the elements and proce.ses that interact within the catchment basin or watershed, 
including the riverine-riparian ecosystem. 


Wetland — those areas that are inundated or saturated often and long enough by surface or groundwater to 
support vegetation adapted for life in wet soil, includes swamps, marshes, bogs. upper limit is the boundary 
between land that 1s flooded or saturated at some time during the growing season cach year and land that 1s not 
flooded 
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